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WISDOM AND THE ANCIENT CELT 


‘¢ T \IVINE PHILOSOPHY, as she has never been 
known to spurn with disdain any of her votaries, so 

hath she never entertained such a contempt for these cold 
northern climes and their inhabitants, however revolting may 
have been their barbarism, according to the unexaggerated 
declarations of old writers, that she could find it in her heart 
to drive them away with a frowning brow from the inner courts 
of her sanctuary. How many, on the contrary, do we know 
whom she has admitted, if not farther than any of the Greeks 
and Romans, yet certainly as far as these, into her most secret 
recesses, and whom she has most heartily loved and nurtured! ” * 
Thus, according to Goldsmid, wrote the seventeenth century 
scholar, Esaias Pufendorff of Chemnitz, in the introduction to 
his modest little work entitled, A Dissertation upon the Druids. 


And may we not concur with his mild complaint for it is, 


indeed, strange that so little attention is devoted, even yet, to 
sages outside the Greco-Roman tradition? This is particularly 
true of the Celts despite the fact that their ancient lore seems to 
1 Esaias Pufendorff, A Dissertation upon the Druids, translated from the 
Latin by Edmund Goldsmid (Edinburgh, Privately printed, 1886), p. 1. 
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have special value as propaedeutic to the higher reaches of 
reason as well as faith. We have it on the authority of Clement | 
of Alexandria and others that philosophy first flourished in 
antiquity among the barbarians and afterwards came to 
Greece; ? while at least one contemporary student of the problem 
believes there is strong ground for the presumption that “ the 
Greek philosophy did actually derive its best elements from the 
Druids, and that Plato founded his ethics upon what was 
learned at their shrine.” * Caesar himself tells us that he was 
acquainted with a distinguished Druid, Divicacus the Aeduan, 
whom Cicero also knew as the guest of his brother Quintus and 
who, it would appear, instructed Cicero in the — phi- 
losophy of his nation.‘ 

The predisposition for, and easy assimilation of, Christianity 
by the Celts can be shown historically. Christopher Dawson 
regards the fusion of the Church with the Celtic society as 
unique in that it was accomplished without any sudden break or 
wrench of the old tradition.” Inasmuch, then, as grace pre- 
supposes and perfects nature it may not be altogether fruitless 
to try to pursue this rather elusive current in the philosophical 
stream and to endeavor to formulate something of the thought 
of the predecessors of a race which later exercised no small 
influence on the course of civilization in general and the de- 
velopment of scholasticism in particular. In doing so we bow, 

* Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, I, xv, 71, 3. . 

*Sir John Daniel, The Philosophy of Ancient Britain (London, Williams 
and Norgate Ltd., 1927), p. 238. This particular phase of Celtic philosophy 
is included only incidentally in the present study. 

‘Caesar, De Bello Gallico, I, 3, 5 et passim. Cicero, De Divinatione, I, 


xli, 90. George Sigerson, The Easter Song of Sedulius (Dublin, The Talbot 
Press, 1922), p. 12. This latter work is not, however, altogether reliable 
in other respects. © 

5 Christopher Dawson, The M aking of Europe (N ew York, Sheed and 


Ward, 1938), p. 198. 
®Cf. the writer’s articles on “ The Celtic Contribution to Scholastic 


Philosophy,” The American Ecclesiastical Review, CXII (May and June, 
1945), pp. 353-363, 425-437. 
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with Pufendorff, to those “ who are distinguished for superior 
sagacity in antiquarian investigations.” Like him we are 
acutely conscious of the “ unrelieved darkness”’ enveloping 
our subject and in his own words of warning we ask the reader 
to bear in mind that “no writings, if we except the Holy 
Scripture, can be found anywhere in the world whose author, 
if the matter be closely examined, has not shown himself to be 
of imperfect vision.” 


The earliest references to the Celts, their way of thinking 
and manner of acting, are, as might be expected, somewhat 
vague and fragmentary. Where there isa lack of any definite 
information concerning the content of their philosophy it is 
interesting at least to discover what some of the wise men of 
old said about them. One of the chief difficulties here, of course, 
is the rather liberal and somewhat uncertain application of the 
term Celt in former ages; and in this connection it is note- 
worthy, for example, that Leibnitz should have lived up to his 
reputation as “the last universal genius probably a 
misguided one at that!—by identifying the word Celt with 
Gaul. The distinguished philologist, Dr. Dunn, is of the 
opinion that while the three terms, T'addras, KéArot and Galli, 
_ used by writers of antiquity in reference to the Celts are, as a 
rule, employed without much difference of meaning, neverthe- 
less there is not “ the slightest reason ” i. believing that all are 
forms of the same word.° 2 

7 Pufendorff, op. cit., p. 3. 

8 Leibnitz, Collect. Htymol. Opera (Geneva, 1768), p- 79. Galatas et 
_ Celtas idem vocabulum putem.’ Probably based on Pausanias, I, 4, 1. 

_ ° Joseph Dunn, The Word Celt (Washington, The Catholic University 
of America, 1907), p. 2. Henri Hubert in The Rise of the Celts (New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1934), says that the ancients tried to give these various 
designations special application but, even though the Celtic tribes did form 


groups of different kinds, “we must give up ~~ attempt to divide them 
into Celts and Galatians” (p. 22). 
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Some competent scholars find close comparisons between the 
Celtic and Homeric civilizations although there is no specific 
mention of the Celts by the early Greek epic writer himself. 
Dinan has collected oblique references from the Ilzad and the 
Odyssey as well as related passages of general interest from 
such ancient authors as Hecataeus of Miletus, Himilco (in the 
Latin translation of Avienus) Aeschylus, Ephorus, Theopompus, 
Pytheas, Polybius, and Hieronymus of Cardia.*° The allusions 
of Herodotus are, as usual, topographical and informative. He 
tells us that the Celts dwell beyond the pillars of Hercules, 
_ bordering on the lands of the Cynesii (Southern Portugal) and 
inhabiting the remotest parts of western Europe.** Plato, who 
appears to have been familiar with them, probably as mer- 
cenaries, begins the long line of those who tend to emphasize 
their warlike and bibulous traits. His, however, was not a 
direct or special attack. Bracketing them with the Persians, 
Carthaginians, Iberians (with whom they were to unite) and 
other “noble races” he simply contrasts the customary con- 
viviality of all of these with the Spartan habit of abstention.*® 
_ Nevertheless the pagan Celts do not appear to have been alto- 


10W. Dinan, Monumenta Historica Celtica (London, David Nutt, 1911). 
Cf. also H. D’Arbois de Jubainville, La Civilisation des Celts et celle de 
Vépopée homérique (Paris, E. Thorin, 1899). Johannes Zwicker, Fontes. 
Historiae Religionis Celticae (Berlin, W. de Gruyter & Co. 1934). A. 
Holder, Alt-Celtischer Sprachschatz (Leipzig, 1904). L. Diefenbach, 
Sprachliche Documente zur Geschichte der Kelten, in Celtica I (Stuttgart, 
1839). The reader is warned against such incredibly biased and un- 
scholarly works as that of Conor MacDari, Irish Wisdom Preserved in 
_ Bible and Pyramids (Boston, The Four Seas Company, 1923). 

11 Herodotus, II, 33. References to their habitat, climatic conditions, etc. 
may also be found in Aristotle, Meteorologica, I, 13; 350 2 (where he 
accepts Herodotus’ error that the Ister (Danube) has its source in the 
_ Pyrenees), Historia Animalium, VIII, 22; 606> 2-5, De Anim. Generatione . 
II, 8: 748, 22-26, and various other writers. Because of this frequent 
association of the Celts with extreme regions Davies has suggested as a 
supposed Hebrew equivalent the nonsensical combination ‘M55 (Cf. 
Dunn, op. cit., p. 3). Even if the intention here were merely to transcribe 
the name Celtae itself by ‘N92 such a form would still be meaningless. 

13 Laws, I, 9. 
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gether conspicuous for virtue. Aristotle, having paid tribute 
to their courage and insensibility to pain as well as their mili- 
tary prowess, goes on to comment on some of their idiosyncracies, 
such as the custom of clothing their children in light garments 
and other questionable, indeed definitely reprehensible, pro- 
clivities. Aristotle also appears to have heard of the capture 
of Rome by the Celts although he incorrectly attributes the 
deliverance of the city to Lucius, not Marcus Camillus.** 


‘The foregoing is merely by way of furnishing what appears 
to be pertinent preliminary data for an approach to the study of 
Celtic wisdom in a somewhat stricter sense. In this quest 
Diogenes Laertius gives us a distinct lead when he records the 
testimony of Aristotle and Sotion as including the Celts among 
the barbarians whom they, apparently, credited with having 
originated the profession of philosophy. _ 


Some say the study of philosophy began among the barbarians. For 
as Aristotle says in his Magic and Sotion in the twenty-third book of 
his Succession of the Philosophers, the Persians had their interpreters 
of dreams, the Babylonians or Assyrians their astrologers, the Indians 
their naked philosophers, and the Celts and Galatians what they called 
druids and semnotheoi.'* 


The druids referred to were the ancient Celtic priesthood. Con- 
cerning these a considerable literature*has developed but inas- 
much as it centers for the most part around their origin, 
religious worship, and magical rites it has, mainly, a cultural- 
anthropological or historico-religious value.*® From the phi- 


18 Nich. Ethics, III, 10: 115> 26-29. Politics II, 9: 1269» 23-27; VII, 2: 
1324 9-12; 17, 13368 15-18. Plutarch, Camillus, 22. 
14 Diogenes Laertius, Vitae, intro. I: 1d Epyov Evol 
BapBdpwv dpta. yeyernoOac yap mapa pév Ilépoais Mavyous; mapa dé 
BaBvAwvlas Xaddalovs, xat Tupvocogioras map’ "Ivdois, wapd re 
Kedrots xai Taddras rots Kadovyévous Apvidas Kxai Leuvobdovs, 
év Zwriwy év elxoor@ Tpitw rns 
1° Cf. J. A. MacCullogh, The Religion of the Ancient Celts (Edinburgh, 
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losophical point of view it is by no means easy to unearth any 
clear and definite underlying principles. The difficulty arises 
from the very nature of their code which prohibited their dis- 
ciples from’ divulging doctrine or even committing it to writ- 
ing.*° The reason alleged for this rigid rule—incidentally an 
enforced incentive to the cultivation of memory—was a moral 
one. The symbol of the book, shut and then open, which was 
handed over in conferring the doctoral insignia denoted that 
they should “ shut their books against the unworthy, and not 
reveal the secrets and mysteries of their art, while at the same 
time they should open and spread them out before the learned 
and the good.” *” Aventinus speaks of them in connection with 
“the philosopher’s shoe ” and a mathematical figure and Pfuen- 
dorff relates a rather amusing, if not quite ludicrous, description 
of their philosophical demeanor.** It was, however, supposed 
to be in keeping with their exalted position for “as their 
doctrine was the most noble of all so their authority was supreme 
over all other classes.”’ 


T & T. Clark, 1911). Edward Anwyl, Celtic Religion in Pre-Christian 
Times (London, A. Constable & Co., 1906). T. D. Kendrick, The Druids ; 
A Study in Celtic Prehistory (London, Methuen & Co. Ltd. 1927). H. 
D’Arbois de Jubainville, Le Druids et les dieux celtiques a formes 
@animaux (Paris, E. Thorin, 1906). J. G. Frick, Commentatio de Druidis 
(Ulm, D. Bartholomew & Son, 1744). As the subtitle of Kendrick’s work 
suggests, some aspects of our study here might be classed historically as 
pre-Celtic. From the point of view of the development of ideas it seems © 
immaterial. | 

16 Caesar, De Bello Gallico, VI, 14. Mela, De Situ Orbis, III. The dis- 
ciples apparently received a very thorough enna lasting, according to 
these writers, for twenty years. 3 

17 Pufendorff, op. cit., p. 47. 

Ibid... p. 25. .. « the aspect was stern, and the brow lowering, and — 
the head carried stiffly on one side, with the eyes fixed steadfastly on the 
ground.” This, however, was characteristic of nearly all the philosophers 
being “men perplexed with continual uncertainty regarding matters of — 
sublime importance.” 7 

1° Thid., p. 46. 
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II. 


Not only, then, were their doctrines somewhat esoteric but 
their manner of expressing them was professedly enigmatic. 
As regards their method of philosophizing Pim, who sees a 
general affinity between the Celtic and the Platonist mentality, 
contrasts “ the neo-Platonic notion that myths should be used 
to symbolize truths ” with that of the Celt who “ expressed his 
philosophical doctrine in a myth, and was willing that it should 
thus remain buried out of sight of the crowd ”; and he concludes 
that it was precisely this practice of employing myth to conceal 
truth which was responsible for the common impression that the 
latter had no philosophy whatsoever.” Quite to the contrary 
it appears certain that philosophy as well as theology was held 
in high repute amongst the early Celts. It was, in fact, more 
as philosophers that the Druids enjoyed such immense prestige. 
Diodorus the Sicilian informs us it was customary that 


no one performs a sacrifice without the assistance of a philosopher, for 
they say that offerings to the gods ought only to be made through the 
mediation of the men who are learned in the divine nature and, so to 
speak, familiar with it, and it is through their agency that the blessings 
of the gods should properly be sought. — 3 


And with an almost startling contemporary significance he goes 
on to say, 


It is not only in times of peace, but in war also, that these seers have 
authority, and the incantations of the bards have effect on friends and 
foes alike. Often when the combatants are ranged face to face, and 
swords are drawn and spears bristling, these men come between the 
armies and stay the battle, just as wild beasts are sometimes held 


20 Herbert Moore Pim, A Short History of Celtic Philosophy (Dundalk, 
Dundalgan Press, 1920), p. 58. An appendix to this little work contains 
some notes of a non-philosophical nature by the learned Professor Eoin 
MacNeill. It is otherwise undocumented. 
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spellbound. Thus even among the most savage barbarians anger yields 
to wisdom, and Mars is shamed before the Muses.?+ 


Ammianus Marcellinus, quoting Timagenes, mentions the 
cultural influence of the three great classes, Bards, Euhages, 
and Druids in promoting refinement and the arts but he exalts 
the latter especially as “men of greater talent . . . who were 
uplifted by searchings into secret and sublime things ”’; ** and 
Dio Chrysostom depicts a condition approaching closely to 
Plato’s ideal in the Republic when he records that royalty was 
subservient to the Druids and almost completely dependent 
upon them. | 


And without their advice even kings dared not resolve upon nor execute 
any plan, so that in truth it was they who ruled, while the kings, who 
sat on golden thrones and fared sumptuously in their palaces, became 
mere ministers of the Druids’ will.?° 


On the authority of MacCullogh “ this agrees on the whole, with 
the witness of Irish texts. Druids always accompany the king, 
and have great influence over him.” ** The famous old Gaelic 


71 Diodorus Siculus, Histories, edited by Dindorf-Miller, 2 vols. (Paris, 
1842), V, 31, 4 and 5, 20s & avrois éor: undéva Ovolay 
dia yap trav éurelpwv rys Oelas picews Horepel Tivwy duopwrwy Ta XapiorHpia 
Tois Geois pact Seiv mpoodépeay, dia olovrar Seiy alreicOa. 
ob pdvoy 3 rais elpnycxais xpelats, Kal xara rods wodduous rovrots 
welOovrar Kai Trois pedwdovor ronrais, ob pdvory of didro, Kai ol 
wodddxts 8° rais wapardtect THY OTparoTédwy 
Kal Trois dvarerapévors kal rais Aéyxats els Td ovToL 
wpoehOévres avrovs, Gomwep Tivda Onpla karewdcayres. Kal mapa Tos 
dypwraras BapBdpas 6 Ouyds TH codia 6 “Apns aldeirac ras Movcas. 
Cf. also, Tacitus, Annals XIV. 30. Pufendorff says the druids themselves 
“sometimes had recourse to arms when the equal pride of the competition 
prevented the dispute from being settled otherwise.” He excuses them, 
not without a touch of irony, because being “pagan philosophers they 
ought not, perhaps, to be so much blamed for this” (op. cit., p. 30). 

72 Ammianus Marcellinus, XV, 9. 8. Inter eos dryaridae ingeniis 
celsiores . . . quaestionibus occultarum rerum altarumque erecti sunt .... 

Dio Chrysostom, Orations XLIX: dy dyvev rois Bacidevorw 
mparrey ovdé BovrevecOa, dore Td pev Exelvous Epxew, rods Bagidéas 
Uxnpéras diaxdvous yiyverOar THs év Opdvas 
kal olklas peydXas olxovvyras Kai ebwxoupéevous. 

** MacCullogh, op. cit., p. 307. 
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saga text, Tdin Bé Cualnge stipulates that “the men of Ulster 
must not speak before the king, the king must not speak before 
his Druid.” * 

ITT. 


The importance of the place occupied by the Druid phi- 
losopher is better understood in conjunction with his inseparable 
social and religious functions. He filled the general réle, as we 
have seen, of mediator in both war and peace. Together with 
the bards and seers (vates) the Druids belonged to the non- 
military class and were ex officio exempt from armed service. 
In addition to offering both public and private sacrifice— 
especially to the Dioscuri whom the Celts worshipped most of 
all the gods **°—they were greatly respected as judges and 
teachers. Strabo tells us that in addition to natural philosophy 
they also studied moral philosophy. They enjoyed, moreover, 
the distinct advantage of having their moral authority recog- 
nized and. of being in a position effectively to reduce their 
ethical theories to practice. 


The Druids are considered the most just k's men, and on this account 
they are entrusted with the decision, not only of private disputes, but of 
publie disputes as well; so that, in former times, they even arbitrated 
eases of war and made the opponents stop when they were about to 
line up for battle, and the murder cases in particular were turned 
over to them for decision.?’, 


*%* Téin Bé Cualnge, LL, 93, cited by MacCullogh (ibid.). Cf. also, 
_ Nennius, Historia Britonum, 40. It is noteworthy that a fourteenth 
century Irish version of the latter work translates the word magos as 
“ Druids.” Kendrick, op. cit., p. 98. 

2° Caesar, De Bello Gallico, VI, 4, 4: Diodorus Siculus, Histories, IV, 
56, 4. Cf. also W. M. Hennessy, “The Ancient Irish Goddess of War,” 
with a postscript by D. C. Lothner, Revue Celtique (1870-72), I, pp. 32-57. 
Relative to the question of the prevalence of human sacrifice, cf. Diodorus 
‘Siculus, V, 31, 3; Suetonius, Claudius, 25; Strabo, Geographica, IV, 4, 5. 
Geographica, IV, 4, c. 197, 4: voulfovrac 
TovTo morevovrac Te liwrixas xploes ras Kkowds, dore wodduous 
mpdrepoy wapardrrecOar péddovtas ras gomKas dixas 
rovros éwerérparro 
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Kendrick, who can scarcely be accused of being partial or 
over-sympathetic, in commenting on Diogenes Laertius’ refer- 
ence to the Druids as teaching “ the gods must be worshipped, 
no evil done, and manly behaviour maintained ” observes that 
this may not have been “ an actual pronouncement of the druids 
though it probably describes fairly accurately their attitude on 
the subject of behaviour” and adds that “ the juridical func- 
tions reported by Caesar imply a fairly well-defined code 
enforcing the sanctity of human life and of personal and public 
property. 29 28 
Their ethics and cosmology were, of course, heavily satennted 
with their theological tenets. The general outlook is embodied 
in many a legend portraying the free intermingling of the gods 
with men and nature. Pliny, who appears to have been largely 
responsible for the almost exclusive emphasis on nature and 
tree worship—and in this he is followed by Frazier in the 
Golden Bough—credits them, in some instances at least, with a 
belief in monotheism but most of the ancient writers speak of 
a plurality of gods.*” They inclined toward pantheism although 
there appears to be no reason for linking them up in this way 
with John Scotus Eriugena.*° Cicero reports concerning Diviti- 
acus that “he claimed to have that knowledge of nature which 
the Greeks called dvovodoyiav”’ and Caesar not only agrees 
with Mela that they professed to know the magnitude of the 
world and the shape of the earth but goes on to add that they 
had many discussions and conjectures concerning the stars and 
their motion, the nature of things, and even the strength and 
power of the immortal gods. The results of this pooled wisdom 


*® Kendrick, op. cit., p. 114. There is also a wealth of legal and social — 
ethics embedded in the Senchus Mor or Grand Old Law. 

2° Pliny, Nat. Hist: XVI, 249. Pliny derives much, too much, from the 
etymology of the word Druid. He traces it to the Greek dpis which is 
equivalent to “oak ” but the —_— draoi ( genitive druadh ) means “a man 
of knowledge ” or “a magician.” 

*° Pim, op. cit., p. 38 et seq. 
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they handed down to their youth." Their prestige must have 


been considerably enhanced by the claim that men, notably . 


‘themselves, were makers of the cosmos and they would give a 
qualified assent to Aristotle’s eternity of matter. The universe, 
as well as the human soul was indestructible, although “ both 
fire and water will at some time or other prevail over them.” ™ 

Perhaps the most interesting, even if most disputed, phase of 
Celtic philosophy is its teaching concerning the destiny of the 
soul and the nature of its future state. There is scarcely any 
doubt that the soul, in some form or other, was considered to be 
imperishable. This we have in the authority of Diodorus, Strabo, 
Caesar, Mela, and others.” The real problem centers around the 
particular type of existence that was anticipated in the after- 
world and this, in turn, is inextricably linked with the exact rela- 
tionship between the Celtic and the Pythagorean schools. Con- 
cerning the Druids of Gaul Diodorus writes: “ The opinion of 
Pythagoras prevailed amongst them that the souls of men are 
immortal and at definite intervals enter into another body 
where they live again.” ** Ammianus Marcellinus also speaks 


21 Cicero, De Divinatione, I, xli, 90, Eaque divinationum ratio ne in 
barbaris quidem gentibus neglecta est, siquidem et in Gallia Druidae sunt, 
quibus ipse Diviciacum Aeduum, hospitem tuum laudatoremque, cognovi, 
qui et naturae rationem quam ¢vo.odoyiay Graeci appellant, notam esse 
sibi profitebatur et partim auguriis, partim coniectura, quae essent futura, 
_ dicebat. Pomponius Mela, De Situ Orbis III, 2, 18 and 19. Habent tamen 
et facundiam suam, magistrosque sapientiae druidas. Hi terrae mundique 
-magnitudinem et formam, motus coeli ac siderum, et quid dii velint scire 
profitentur. Caesar, De Bello Gallico, VI, 14. Multa praeterea de sideribus 
atque eorum motu, de mundi ac terrarum magnitudine, de rerum natura, 
de deorum immortalium vi ac potestate disputant et iuventuti tradunt. 

Strabo, ibid.: émixparjoew wore kal wip kal bdwp. Cf. also Antient 
Laws of Ireland, 6 vols. (Dublin, 1865), I. 22. It would also appear that 
they accepted the doctrine of the anima mundi or world soul, or, perhaps, 
panpsychism. Cf. Pim, op. cit., pp. 37 and 38. 

88 Cf. Diodorus Siculus, Histories, V, 28, 6. Strabo, Geographica, IV, 
4, 4. Caesar, De Bello Gallico, VI, 14. Pomponius Mela, De Situ Orbis, 
Tit, 2, 19. 

34 Diodorus Siculus, ibid.: yap wap’ abrois 6 Iv@ayépou Aédyos, Sr: 
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of the Druids as “ members of the intimate fellowship of the 
Pythagorean faith ’’ who “ despising this mortal life professed 
the immortality of the soul.” ** It may have been that this 
recurring nexus between the disciples of the two schools resulted 
from their somewhat similar, quasi-monastic, mode of life. 
Because of it some writers have concluded to an identity of 
doctrine not only on this particular point but in every respect. 
Kendrick goes so far as to assert that the whole reputation of 
the Druids as philosophers, in the eyes of later authors, was 

“plainly a repercussion of the wrong identification of their 
creed with that of Pythagoras.” *° | 

Such an inference, however, is unwarranted if we view the 
literature on the matter as a whole. True, it finds support in 
the statement of Hippolytus that 


the Celtic Druids applied themselves thoroughly to the , Seinen 
philosophy being urged to this pursuit by Zamolxis, the slave of 
Pythagoras, a Thracian by birth, who came to these parts after the 
death of Pythagoras, and gave them an ney of studying the 
system.®? 


but, on the ie hand, Herodotus; who is aware of the tradition 
concerning the herile relationship between Pythagoras and 
Zamolxis, nevertheless places Zamolxis at a much earlier date 
than his supposed master and makes him, in fact, a Getan 


Tas Yuxas Tov abavdrous elvar cupBéBnxe, kai érwv wpicouévwv 
Brovy els Erepov trys Yux7s 
*5 Ammiatyus Marcellinus, XV, 9, 8. “.. . ut auctoritas Pythagorae 
decrevit, sodaliciis adstricti consortiis, . .. et depectantes humana pro- 

nuntiarunt animas immortales. : 

*¢ Kendrick, op. cit., p. 115. In connection with “their boasted astronomy 
and geography” the same writer argues that “if it is fair to judge by 
the almost contemptible ignorance of these sciences betrayed by the later 
Kelts ” it was “doubtless a mixture of astrology and mythical cosmogony 

.” (tbid., p. 114). But, ys this is a confusing and very dangerous 
terion 

*7 Hippolytus, Philosophumena (Refutatio Omnium Ez aeresium), I, xxv. 
of év Kedrois ry Iv0ayopelw girocopia Kar’ a&xpov éyxiwayres, alrilov 
avrois yevouévou trairns trys doxnocews yéver 
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deity.** | Moreover, Clement of Alexandria cites Alexander 
Polyhistor in favor of a reverse relationship of dependence. 


Alexander, in his book “On the Pythagorean Symbols” relates that 
Pythagoras was a pupil of Zaratus the Assyrian ... and desires to 
convey the impression that, in addition to these, Pythagoras was a 
hearer of the Galatians and the Brahmins.®® 


Kendrick, rightly rejecting the latter testimony, comes to the 
conclusion that there is | 


no assured record of any intercourse between Pythagoras and the Kelts, 
and if we choose to believe, in spite of this, that a direct connection did 
exist, all that can be said in favour of it is that by their colonising 
activities, as we have seen, the Greeks had certainly rendered the 
requisite passage of philosophical ideas possible; and, that as the Greek 
towns of Italy were the real stronghold of developed Pythagoreanism, 
the school was advantageously placed for propagation in the direction 
of Gaul.*° | 


IV. 


What, then, was the Celtic conception of immortality? Caesar 
tells us that “the chief doctrine they wish to inculcate is that 
souls do not dissolve but after death pass from one to another.” ** 
Hence it is not simply a question of survival but, as Nutt 


Opaxlov: $s wera éxet xwpnoas airios rovros ravTns 
gtrocodglas éyévero. Cf. also Origen, Contra Celsum, I, 16. 

88 Herodotus IV, 96. Kendrick recognizes this as the true situation and 
adds that “it is easy to understand how a fancied coincidence of ideas on 
this subject (immortality) with the creed of the Pythagoreans suggested 
the tale circulated at a later date that Pythagoras and Zamolxis were 
really master and slave” (Kendrick, op. cit., p. 107). 

*° Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, I, xv, 70. ’Adégavdpos dé év rw “ Tlepi 
Zaparyw re "Acouply pabnrevoa lorope: 

. axnkoévar re mpds rovros Tadaray Kal rov 
The Galatians, it will be remembered, were the Celts of Asia Minor. 

Kendrick, op. cit., p. 107. 

‘* Caesar, De Bello Gallico, VI, 14. In primis hoc volunt persuadere, non 
interiri animas, sed ab aliis post mortem transire ad alios ... Here as 
in some of the other writers the value of this belief toward ‘instilling 
courage in battle is indicated. 


William J. McDonald 


observes, of a continued linking of the fate of the soul with a 
body.*? Is it metempsychosis? Because of the above and also 
the remark of Diodorus that immortal souls “ at definite inter- 
vals enter into another body where they live again” ** some 
writers seem to think so. Pim claims that no Celtic scholar 
denies such a conclusion and invokes the authority of such 
savants as Hyde, Sheehan, MacNeill, Meyer, Toland, Nutt, and 
MacCullogh. Rolleston, however, dissents or, at least, modifies 
the druidic notion of transmigration by saying that “ it was not 
part of the order of things. It might happen, but in general it 
did not ”’; ** and actually MacCullogh does not accept the trans- 
migration hypothesis at all. He states definitely that the 
Pythagorean doctrine “differed materially” from the Celtic 
belief. 


According to the former, men’s souls entered new bodies, even those 
of animals, in this world, and as an expiation. The new body is not 
a prison-house of the soul in which it must expiate its former sins, and 
the soul receives it not in this world but in another. The real point 
of connection was the insistence of both upon immortality, the Druids 
teaching that it was bodily immortality. Their doctrine no more taught 
transmigration than does the Christian doctrine of the resurrection.*® 


It seems, then, that they could be interpreted as teaching a con- 
tinuation in some way of the integrity of the human person after — 
death. Possibly, as Kendrick suggests, they believed “in the 
survival of the identity of the deceased in its recognisable form, 
apparently in the first instance in or about the grave, and, later 
on, in another region.” Certainly the preservation of personal 
identity is demanded in the curious custom, mentioned by 

«2 Alfred Nutt, The Celtic Doctrine of Re-birth (London, David Nutt, 


1895). Appendix to The Voyage of Bran, edited by Kuno Meyer (London, 
1895), II, p. 111. ; 

42 Diodorus Siculus, Vide supra, note 34. 

‘4 Cf. Pim, op. cit., 20 et seq. 
4 MacCullogh, op. cit., pp. 334 and 335, Italics ours. 

«° Kendrick, op. cit., p. 108. 
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Valerius Maximus, of loaning sums of. money repayable in 
another world.*’ Mela also records this and adds that some 
would fling themselves on the graves of their relatives so anxious 
were they to share with them the new life.** How, therefore, 
could Diodorus have thought that they envisioned the possibility 
of a future existence in some animal or lower form especially 
since he himself notes that “ at the burial of the dead, some cast 
letters, addressed to their departed relatives, upon the funeral 
pile, in the belief that the dead will read them in the next 
world *° 

With regard to the state of the soul in i future life Nutt 
states that (presumably outside the Scriptural tradition) the 
ancient Greeks and Irish alone preserved the early stage of the 
Happy Otherworld conception in any fulness. 


The features common to Greek and Irish mythology belong to the 
earlier known stage of Aryan mythical evolution, and are not the result 
of influence exercised by the more upon the less advanced race... 
In Greek mythology, as in Irish, the conception of re-birth proves to 
be a dominant factor of the same religious system in which Elysium 
is likewise an essential feature. Thus in Greek religion the two con- 
ceptions are associated persistently and reasonably, whilst in Irish 
- mythic fiction they are eee persistently, but not, on the face of it, 
reasonably. 


A distinction must be kept in mind, here as elsewhere, be- 
tween the continental and the insular Celts. On the mainland 
_of Europe there would, naturally, be an infiltration of doctrine 
and legend from Greco-Roman sources while the British Isles, 
especially Ireland, would be more likely to preserve the tradi-_ 
tional Celtic teaching in its pristine form. Consequently even 


47 Valerius Maximus, II, 6, 10. 
‘8 Pomponius Mela, ibid. 
4° Diodorus Siculus, Histories, V, 28, 6: 6&0 Kai xara ras radas tray 
évious émiorodas yeypaupévas Trois olkelors 
Aew els THY wupdy, ws WY Tavras. 


5° Nutt, tbid., pp. 224, 280-81. 
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if some kind of metempsychosis or re-incarnation was accepted 
by the Southern Celts we may not, on that account, argue an 
@ priori case for similar beliefs amongst the Irish. Nutt 
attempts to do so although he utilizes the distinction effectively 
in reference to the varying Celtic conceptions of the other world. 


But if we consider the classical evidence as a whole the balance inclines, 
I think, to the view that whilst the Southern Celts utilized the incarna- 
tion conception for religious and social purposes, they did not so utilize 
the Happy Otherworld conception; they reached the idea that the 
virtuous would live on, they did not reach the idea that they would go 
to a heaven. They probably, nay, almost certainly, possessed in com- — 
mon with the Irish the germ of a heaven in the shape of stories about 

a god’s land, to which favored mortals might penetrate; they did not 
develop the.germ, or work it up into an essential component of their 


creed 


It may be suggested that many of the beautiful pictures in 
ancient Irish literature of the “ Land of the Young” and the 
“Tsle of the Blessed” are but the products of a powerful 
Christianity operating retroactively. Undoubtedly a consider- 
able amount of “baptizing” must have been done on the old — 
legends and folklore but, due account being taken of this, there 
remains a large balance in favor of the anima naturaliter 
Christiana unconsciously fulfilling a messianic mission and pre- 
paring the way, as Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle did, for a 
wisdom that would transcend the merely philosophical. 

The final fading of this authentic, however feeble, voice in the 
wilderness might be read into the artistic but cryptic verse of 
Lucan even though, obviously, such a meaning was not intended 
by the author. 


And you, O Druids, now that the battle is over, have returned to your 
barbarous ritual and sinister use of holy things. To you alone it is 
_ given to know the gods and divinities of the heavens or else you are 
ignorant of this truth. You live in the innermost groves of distant 


Ibid., pp. 252-3. 
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forests. And it is you who say that the shades of the dead do not 
seek the silent land of Erebus and the pale halls of Pluto; rather you 

_ tell us that the same spirit has a body again elsewhere and that 

death—if what you sing is true—is but midway in a long life.® 

It was not a vain hope. From such congenial soil did the real 

tree of Celtic philosophy develop later like the mustard seed. 
The shadow was to vanish before the substance. 


J. McDonatp. 


The Catholic University of America. 


Lucan, Pharsalia, I, 450-458. 

Et vos barbaricos ritus moremque sinistrum 
sacrorum, Druidae, positis repetistis ab armis. 
solis nosse deos et caeli numina vobis 
aut solis nescire datum: nemora alta remotis 
incolitis lucis: vobis auctoribus umbrae 
non tacitas Erebi sedes Ditisque profoundi 
pallida regna petunt: regit idem spiritus artus 
orbe alio: longae—canitis si cognita—vitae 

mors media est. | 

Cf. S. Reinach, Reyue Celtique XXII (1901), 447. 


. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF PEACE 


S peace possible of attainment here upon earth? Peace is 
possible but only so if justice and charity are practiced 
among and by men. The pragmatic world is too prone to re- 
gard an approach to peace based upon sound metaphysics as too 
- speculative, and abstract, too idealistic to have any practical 
application. The truth possessed by reason and the truth of 
reality are for such thinkers two diverse things which at times 
are not only incompatible but contradictory. An analysis, 
therefore, of the role of justice and charity under the garb — 
of practicality in effecting true peace is apropos at this - of 
our treatise on peace. 

Peace is threefold: internal, supernal and fraternal. Where- 
ever peace is found, it will include these three aspects for they 
all flow necessarily from-the possession of true peace. Since, 
however, internal and supernal peace are more fundamental | 
than peace with our neighbor, we shall first examine the possi- 
bility of these two phases of peace in this world, and — to 
the possibility of fraternal peace. 

Is peace within oneself possible in this life? To this ques- 
tion we must give the same reply as above, viz., that if justice 
and charity are practiced by man, then internal peace is pos- 
sible for him here. Justice, properly understood, has reference 
only to the establishment of the proper relation between two 
or more persons, i. e. two distinct supposita. Nevertheless, jus- 
tice may be applied metaphorically, writes St. Thomas, to the 
establishment of the proper relation within one person, because 
there should be a definite order among the various parts and 
powers of man. Thus we may speak of the need of justice 
within man inasmuch as to each and every part of man is given 
what is due it.* 


2Cf. 8.7, II-II, q. 58, a. 2: “Et ideo metaphorice in uno et eodem 
202. 
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The due order of the physical parts of man is not in itself a 
- concern of ours in this treatise because physical peace may be 
caused or destroyed by powers many of which are beyond the 
control and regulation of man. Nevertheless, man himself can 
through the exercise of the virtue of ‘ justice’ effect a certain 
physical peace of his body, i. e. if no external forces counteract 
his effects. By ordaining all the physical parts to their proper 
use, by refraining from any inordinate use of one’s body and 
its parts, and by caring properly for all the parts, man can 
promote a harmonious order among them. It is evident that 
the spiritual order does have a tremendous influence upon the 
physical order, for it is only a mind that is rightly ordained — 
that can direct the physical parts into proper order. That 
physical disorder, however, can and does effect the spiritual 
order that should be found within man is a fact; ? that it 
necessarily must effect it is not true; for there are many who 
undergo extreme physical sufferings and yet are at peace within 
themselves. This is true only because they have ordained all 
things to their due place. But that physical disorder need not 
necessarily disrupt the order of the soul does not mean that at 
times and in some persons it does not; for there are many 
persons who do not have the fortitude to endure their sufferings 
patiently and as a result have been mentally and spiritually 
disordered; there are others who because of their physical de- 
formities are mentally hindered. Thus it is evident that in 
_ order to remove as much as it is within our power the possible 
obstacles to peace, we must emphasize that bodily health in 
most cases is an asset in the establishment of the internal peace 
of man. Proper environmental conditions, wholesome food, 
adequate shelter and clothing along with the other necessaries 


homine dicitur esse justitia secundum quod ratio imperat irascibili et 

concupiscibili, et secundum quod haec obediunt rationi, et universaliter 

secundum quod unicuique parti hominis attribuitur qoud ei convenit.” 
*Cf. 8.7., 1, ¢. 77, a 2. 7 
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of life which are conducive to health are also important as aids 
for the establishment of physical peace and indirectly the peace 
of the soul. The Popes have called incessantly the attention 
of the world to the fact that these essentials of the physical 
order are needed before man can Beoquatety reflect upon the 
things spiritual. 

It is important, nonetheless, to keep in mind that much of the 
physical disorder found in man is caused by a spiritually dis- 
rupted mind. The glutton and the drunkard by their respec- 
tive acts impede the use of reason and thus cloud.the path to 
true peace; but man is often a drunkard or glutton because of 
the disorder within his soul. If his affections were pure and 
his understanding enlightened, then he would not subordinate 
his higher faculties to the lower. Actually those physical dis- 
orders which necessarily impede the spiritual peace of man 
result from spiritual disorders, and hence we call these moral 
evils rather than physical. Whereas those physical evils which 
do not necessarily impede the internal peace of man except acéi- 
dentally may or may not be caused by a maladjusted soul. In 
general, however, the physical order is of minor importance 
when compared to the spiritual order necessary for internal 
peace. The establishment of the spiritual order does not abso- 
lutely and necessarily depend upon external factors though they 
accidently may bear some influence; rather because of the 
nature of man, which is essentially free, man must himself, by 
his own desires and efforts, effect interior peace of the soul. He 
does this by alloting to each power or faculty no more than its 
right importance. Man is composed of body and soul and since 
the latter is a spiritual substance created in the image and like- 
ness of God, man must place the interests of the soul above 
those of the body. He must ordain the body to the good of the 
soul and never the soul to the good of the body if the former 
should in any way suffer from such an ordination. Since each 
of these component parts of man has faculties, it follows that 
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faculties exclusive to the soul should be placed above those of 
the body. The latter should be ordained to the good of the 
former and never the former to the good of the latter if the 
soul’s faculties should in any way be deprived of their due 
order by such an ordination. The faculties of the soul, how- 
ever, are two: intellect and will. The will is a blind faculty 
that depends upon the intellect to guide it to its proper end. 
_ Thus the intellect absolutely speaking is the highest and noblest 
faculty in man which must, as a result, direct and control all 
the other powers and faculties if a frue order is to be had and 
preserved.* In this true order the concupiscible and irascible 
passions of man must be subservient to man’s will, which in 
turn absolutely speaking is subordinate to the intellect. The 
possibility of interior peace of man will depend upon the estab- 
lishment of this due order which itself will be influenced by 
these three factors: knowledge, virtue and liberty. 

The importance of knowledge is evident when we realize the 
need for a grasp of the true end of man, because unless the will 
be directed to its proper object it will not be at rest but will be 
constantly discontended ; the intellect alone, however, can point 
out this true object to the will. Consequently, it follows that 
education can and does aid the feeble intellect of man to become 
cognizant of what is the proper object of man. Education 
does not necessarily effect internal peace for the obvious reason 
that the education one receives may be false, or a person may 
grasp the truth and yet lack the moral fortitude to act accord- 
ing to it. Nevertheless, since the acquisition of truth is so 


vitally necessary if man is to realize his real end in the order 


of things, then education of self is likewise a necessary asset in 


2Cf. St. Thomas, De Virtutibus In Communi (Quaestiones Disputatae ; 
Vives ed., vol. xiv), q. 1, a. 9: “ Bonum hominis inquantum est homo, est 
ut ratio sit perfecta in cognitione veritatis, et inferiores appetitus regu- 
lentur secundum regulam rationis, nam homo habet quod sit homo per hoc 
quod sit rationalis.” | | 


? 
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the establishment of internal peace. Through true and com- 
plete education man will realize his dignity as a human person 
and the high goal for which he is destined. He will recognize 
the superiority of spiritual values and will grasp a spiritual 
and ethical concept of law.* Being aware of his ultimate end 
and of the means at his disposal to attain that end, the indi- 
vidual, moreover, who is properly educated will realize his per- 
sonal responsibilities, his obligations and rights. It is through 
the medium of true Christian education that the proper object 
of man’s will is understood by the intellect. Hence the possi- 
bility of internal peace will depend much upon the type of 
education that is presented to the individual. If it be ma- 
terialistic and godless, then peace within man is impossible, for 
a man educated according to such principles is frustated and 
eut off from his proper énd. True education is best described | 
by Archbishop Spellman, who writes: 


Education should be the orderly and harmonious development of the 
God-given faculties of the soul and body with a view to fitting the 
individual to take an intelligent, beneficient and honorable part in the 
life of society here on earth as a prelude to a future life with God.° 


A knowledge of the truth, however, is not enough to effect 
peace; rather there must be a living of the truth. As St. 
Augustine pointed out, ‘‘ the peace of the rational soul is the 
harmony of knowledge and action.” ° But how are knowledge 
and action to be harmonized? “ We must form or ‘ build into 
ourselves ’ a second nature as it were—a virtuous nature. We 
must learn the art of living the only way an art can be learned— 
‘by doing,’ by the formation of the right habits or virtues 
through repeated acts. This can be done in the last analysis 


‘Cf. Principles for Peace, p. 795, para. 1837. 

6 Archbishop F. Spellman, The Road to Victory (New York: Charles 
Scribner, 1942), p. 58. 

* De Ciwitate, X1X, 13. 
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only by our own labor and energy.”’ The cultivation of the 
virtues, therefore, is another asset in the establishment of 
internal peace, because he who possesses a virtue has an apti- 
tude, an inclination toward the good so that when truth is pre- 
sented to him he is enabled more easily and readily to act in 
accordance with that good. Moreover, through the virtues, the 
‘passions of man, which when immoderate impede man’s higher 
faculties, can be regulated according to reason and thereby 
lawfully contained within their rightful place. Some believe 
in giving full sway to their passions; they follow them blindly 
wherever they may lead even to the extent of seriously im- 
peding their reason. On the other hand there are those who 
condemn the passions and seek to destroy them altogether as 
being evil in themselves. St. Thomas knew the importance of — 
the passions in the development of the whole man and in the 
formation of the moral man. . As movements of the irrational 
appetite, the passions are morally indifferent ; they become good 
or bad according to their subordination to the reason and the 
will. This subordination of the passions is accomplished in 
particular through the virtues of temperance and fortitude. 


_ Through temperance, which is nothing other than self control 


or moderation, the concupiscible passions are kept within their 
due: sphere of activity. Through fortitude or courage the 
irascible passions, and in particular fear, are so regulated that 
man’s reason and will may be free from 4ll those things which 
may impede rational thought and volition. ‘ The very basis 
of virtue formation rests upon the amenability of the irrational 
part of man to be ‘ persuaded’ by reason; and it is the virtues 
of temperance and fortitude which induces this amenability.” ° 
The basic virtue of all, however, in the moral order on the 
13, F. Cox, A Thomistic Analysis of the Social Order (Washington: 
Catholic University Press, 1943), p. 28. | 


* Cf. De Verit., q. 26, a. 6. 
Cox, Idem., p. 29. 
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purely natural plain is prudence. Prudence, is a virtue form- 
ally of the intellectual order, but materially of the moral. One 
of the functions of this virtue is to give man facility in the 
application of general. principles to particular actions. St. 
Thomas notes that prudence is directly related to the ‘vis 
cogitativa,’ the evaluating faculty of man.*° Just as charity is 
the root of all the supernatural virtues, so prudence is the basis 
of all the natural virtues of man.** It belongs particularly to 
this virtue to aid man in ordaining his actions to their due end. 
A question that arises is this: If these virtues are so important 
in the acquisition of internal peace, how then does man acquire 
them? The answer is that “all the moral virtues, especially 
these two personal and internal virtues (temperance and forti- 
tude), are formed not by a mere surface acquiescence, but by 
an elective choice of our free and personal will.” ** It is the 
will acting in accordance with the moral law which is nothing 
more than practicing the virtue of justice for by it the due 
order is preserved and thus the law is observed. The possi- 
bility of internal peace, therefore, will depend upon the will of 
man which must freely choose to follow those norms and rules 
which are for its peace. o 

The will, however, in order to act in accordance with its 
nature, i. e., freely, must be free from all external hindrances | 
to its freedom of choice. The passionsmay hinder the will by 
becoming so unruly that they enslave the will of man; but the 
‘passions must be controlled by the virtues. The intellect also, © 
in a negative manner, may hinder the will. The intellect must 
direct the will, but if the intellect has no grasp of truth, then 


10 Cf. 8. 7., II-II, q. 47, a. 1: “ Dicendum quod sicut Isidorus dicit in 
libro Htymol. ‘ prudens ow quasi porro videns; perspicax enim est et 
incertorum videt casus.’ Visio autem non est virtutis appetitivae, sed 
cognoscitivae. Unde manifestum est - prudentia directe pertinet ad 
vim cognoscitivam.” 

42 Cf. III, q. 85, a. 3, ad 4. 

42 Cox, Idem., p. 30. 
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it is as if the blind were leading the blind. This ignorance, 
we have seen, must be overcome through true education. Even 
with these obstacles removed there remains a third, viz., a re 
striction or denial by society or another of the liberty given to 
each man by God. Man can only attain internal peace if he 
freely chooses to comply with the moral law. Any coercion on 
the part of others will hinder the individual, perhaps, even 
_ prevent him from attaining peace of soul. Not only must ignor- 
ance be counteracted and the passions moderated if peace is to 
be had, but fear and force must be abolished.** Because of 
fear man often acts against his better judgment; and the force 
used by the unjust state seriously prevents man from choosing 
freely. Liberty, then, is the third asset which must help to 
establish peace of the soul. This liberty is neither a freedom to 
do what one pleases, nor a freedom to do what one is told to do, 
but a freedom to do what one ought todo. “ This liberty recog- 
nizes law and justice. It recognizes the existence of God, the 
fundamental and maximum authority. It recognizes individual 
_ rights and also the rights of others.”** __ 

Having these three requisites, ‘knowledge; virtue and liberty 
the individual is freed from all obstacles to internal peace. All 
that remains to be done is a free and deliberate choice of those 
things which are for his peace. What moves the will to choose 
its primary goal? It is justice “ which rectifies the impulsions 
of the will,” *° but more basic it is the virtue of charity, i. e. 
love which alone effects a union of the appetites of man so that 
they seek but one object, viz., the ultimate object of the rational 
appetite.*° Whence comes this charity? St. Thomas replies 
that charity is caused only through grace.’ Grace is thus im- 

28 T-II, q. 42, a. 1. | 

14 Spellman, Idem., p. 46. 

Brennan, Thomistic ( New York: Macmillan, 1942), 
p. 273. 


1° Cf. II-II, q. 29, a. 3. 
C.¢., IV; Haec vero mentis reordinatio sine gratia esse 
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portant in the establishment of internal peace. Grace alone, 
however, will not effect the internal peace of man; it will help 
man to do so, but only if man cooperates with it by willing the 
things which are for his peace. Thus the answer to the question | 
concerning the possibility of internal peace lies within the heart 
of each individual. It is up to him to decide. No one can force 
him to it for peace is bred from within. 

Internal peace, however, should be related to a reality ex- 
ternal to man and the real objective of human living. Since 
man has an appetite it must possess or at least be striving for 
its proper object, and thus whether or not it is seeking its 
proper object will determine whether or not that man will 
possess peace. Consequently, there arises the necessity of 
ordaining not only the parts of man to their proper place within 
man, but also the entire man to something extrinsic, so that 
man takes his due place in the order which should encompass 
all things. In other words just as all the parts of man are 
ordained to the principle of order in man, viz., the soul, so too 
man as a whole must be ordained to the principle of all order, 
God. Internal peace is possible, therefore, provided man pos- 
sesses supernal peace, i.e. peace with God. We cannot con- 
ceive of justice being practiced within man if man is not duly 
ordained to what is his proper end, God. Thus the individual 
can attain internal peace if he “ fulfills certain conditions of 
loving the law of God and striving to serve Him properly. It 
may be disturbed by those who are hostile to God and to the 
members of his organization, at least in this world, but it is 
likely to be preserved if one is strong and alert to prevent 
disturbances of one’s peace.” 

Is it possible ier man to attain supernal peace ? hei we 


non potest; nam mens nostra debite ad Deum converti non Eanes sine 
charitate, charitas autem sine gratia haberi non potest. . 

**T. O. Martin, “Peace in the Scriptures,’ in The Asiertoan Eccle- 
siastical Review, Vol. CXI, no. 4, October, 1944, p. 265. 3 
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- must reply that it is possible if man practices the two virtues of 
justice and charity. Man must above all give to God what is 
due to Him. These duties owed to God by man are contained 

within the virtue of religion.?® The virtue of religion must be 
expressed primarily by interior acts of man, i.e. man must 
- recognize God as the highest Being and thereby ordain his intel- 
lect to God; but he must also seek God as the Highest Good 
and thereby ordain his will to God. Man is bound in justice 
to know something of God, for unless man knows God he can- 
not justly ordain to Him what is due, or in the case of extreme 
ignorance cannot even recognize that He is his proper object.”° 
Because of God’s supreme excellence, because He is an infinitely 
perfect Being transcending all things infinitely, man owes to 
God honor, an honor which can be given to God alone.** Inas- 
much as God is the first principle of the ontological order and 
Creator and Master and Lord of all things, man must recognize 
his dependence upon God and therefore must place all his trust 
and confidence in Him and render service to Him. Since, 
moreover, God is the ultimate end of man, then man must pay 
him due reverence and adoration; in fact because God is the 
final good of man and the only object which can completely 
satisfy man’s desire, then man is bound to love God with a love 
greater than any he expresses for any creature.” 

Man is bound, moreover, to express these interior acts of 
religion in some external manner for three reasons: first, God 
created the body as well as the soul of man and thus it is only 
fitting that God be honored by acts of the body as well as of 
the soul; secondly, man naturally gives external expression to 
his internal feelings and 1 is on the other hand aroused to internal 

Cf. q. Si, Cun ergo ad reddere 
honorem debitum alicui, onions Deo, manifestum est quod religio virtus 
ae Cf. I-II, q. 91, a. 4. 


21 Cf. II-II, q. 81, a. 4. 
22 Cf. II-IT, q. 81, a. 1. 
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action through outward acts; lastly, because man is a member 
of society, he owes honor to God as being the author of society, 
plus the fact that man is bound to promote the spiritual welfare 
of his neighbor.”* 
_ The need for revelation is therefore apparent; for without 
revelation many-truths above reason would never be known; 
besides the fact that even those which reason can reach would be 
attained by a few men only after a long time and with a great 
deal of error and difficulty.** Even more apparent is the neces-_ 
sity of that institution which preserves the truths revealed by 
God and which has the duty and the right to interpret these 
truths. That institution is the holy Catholic Church. : 
Peace with God is possible, therefore, if man gives to God 
what is due Him. Justice towards God demands both internal 
and external acts of religion. But man cannot be just to God 
unless he love Him, i. e. unless he exercises the virtue of charity 
towards God because God is the only final object of man’s 
appetite which according to its very nature must respond by 
loving that which is its proper object. The first three com- 
mandments of God demand that man practice justice toward 
God; by the fulfilling of these commandments man can prevent 
~ such injustices as blasphemy, perjury, heresy, impiety, super- — 
stitions and idolatry.** What man must do, however, if he is 
to possess supernal peace is beautifully summed up in the key 
sentence of the New Testament: “‘ Love the Lord, thy God with 
thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole 
mind, and with thy whole strength ” (Mark, XII, 31). 
Just as man cannot possess peace of self unless he is at peace 
with his God, so man cannot be at peace with his neighbor 
unless he has both internal and supernal peace; to some extent 
even the reverse is true, for man cannot be at’ peace with his 


29 Cf, II-II, q. 81, 7. 
0. G., I, ¢. 4. 
Cf. qq. 92-100. 
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God if he is not at peace with other creatures of God.?* Because — 
the individual in himself, and then in relation to his God is 
more basic than the relation of one individual to another, it 
reasonably follows that unless man first regulates his own being > 
according to the order and plan that Almighty Providence has 
marked for him, then he will not ordain those actions which 
have a direct relation to others according to the true order 
dictated by right reason. 

We have treated first what things are necessary if both in- 
ternal and supernal peace are to become realities. Funda- 
mentally the possibility of such peace depends upon man himself 
who must freely will to possess it and to use the means necessary 
to grasp it. Thus one recognizes the necessity of knowledge, of 
the virtues and of liberty along with those physical factors 
which are conducive to peace of mind. One recognizes also the 
need for justice and charity towards God and toward self. One 
sees also the need of religion and that institution which pro- 
- motes it and fosters it, the Catholic Church. Unless these con- 
ditions are realized and effectively employed by men, then fra- 
ternal peace will be impossible of attainment. Once man has 
- acquired internal and supernal peace, then he can go on to 
establish a peace among men and among nations. 

What must men do to promote this fraternal peace? Once 
again we reply that man must apply those two basic principles 
for peace, justice and charity, to the whole social sphere in all 
its various relations. To each man must be given his due; to 
each society must be given its due; to each institution must be 
given its due; and to each nation must be rendered what is due 
it. Because of the manifold relations which are present among 
men, St. Thomas has deduced three types of justice, viz., legal, 


2¢ Cf. St. Thomas, In Duo Praecepta Caritatis et in Decem Legis Prae- 
ceptis, c. 3: “Qui enim dicit se diligere aliquem, et filium ejus vel ejus 
membra odio habet, mentitur. Omnes autem fideles filii et membra Christi 
sumus.... Et ideo qui odit proximum, non diligit-Deum.” 
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distributive and commutative. Legal justice is giving to a 
superior by a subject what is due to him; distributive justice is 
the reverse, 1. e. the rendering of a superior what is due to the 
subject. Commutative justice provides for a proper relation 
and order between men or groups of equal rank. Yet these 
types of justice are not alone enough to effect fraternal peace; 
something more is needed. Charity alone will unite the hearts 
of men so that man will not only give to each his due, but will 
give of his own to another. We shall briefly consider, there- 
fore, what justice demands and what charity prescribes within 
the various kinds of fraternal peace so that we may understand 
what is necessary if fraternal peace is to be established among 
men. 

Since the most fundamental unit of society is the home, for 
as are the families of a nation so will be the nation, then it is 
evident that there must be peace within the home if there is to 
be peace within the nation. Within the home there are three 
relationships: first, the conjugal relationship, between wife and 
husband; secondly, the parental relationship, between children 
and parents; and lastly, the servant-master relationship.” 
Corresponding to each of these is a certain peace; and so for 
each of these is needed justice to keep each part in its due 
order, and charity to bind the members of these groups into a 
union. | | 
The conjugal relationship is the basic one of the home; thus 
the existence of conjugal peace must be antecedant to the other 
two. Knowledge of the true dignity of marriage along with its 
purposes and ends and of the partnership shared with God is | 
necessary that both husband and wife fulfill the obligations and 
duties and partake of the rights and privileges that the mar- 
riage state brings. The wife is bound in justice to obey her 
husband and to be subject to him; this subjection neither denies 


27 Cf. S. T., II-II, q. 57, a. 4. 
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the dignity of woman, nor implies that she is not of sound 
judgment, nor that she should obey her husband even when his 
command is contrary to reason. It does bid her to be to her 
husband as the heart is to the head, i. e. for the natural disposi- 
tion of man renders him more capable of occupying the place 
in ruling, whereas the woman is better fitted to occupy the chief 
place in love.** The husband is bound by distributive justice 
to rule the home wisely. Both husband and wife owe to one 
another conjugal fidelity, unity and chastity which if prac- 
_ticed by both would foster and protect the indissoluble char- 
- acter of marriage; and would prevent all such evils as adultery, 
polygamy, polyandry, birth control and sterilization, for all of 
these vices are against the true order that should be found in 
the marriage state. But, again, justice is not enough to effect 
conjugal peace; there must be present here love and charity 
which will unite these two into one; not only in the flesh but in © 
the spirit. 7 

The parental relationship, to be to jus- 
- tice, presupposes knowledge upon the part of both the children 
- and parents of their respective rights and duties. The children 
~ are bound in legal justice to honor, obey and to be grateful to 
their parents; they must honor them because, after God Him- 
self, they depend more upon their parents than upon anyone 
else. They should obey them because only if children obey their 
parents can the latter carry out their duty of training and 
disciplining their children; lastly, they should be grateful to 
them for the life they have given to them, for the preservation 
of that life, and for the training both by example and by word 
of mouth they have received from their parents.”® On the other 
hand parents are bound by distributive justice to provide for 
the spiritual, intellectual, physical and moral needs of their 
children. They are forbidden to prevent or destroy life, or in 


Cf, Pius XI, Casti Connubdii; also ef. II-II, q. 57, a. 4. 
- > Cf. St. Thomas, In duo Praecepta, c. 17. | 
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any way to neglect the needs of that life. Thus were parents 
to live according to Christian principles and to exercise all their 
duties toward their offsprings, and children toward their 
parents, then such social evils as fall under the heading of 
juvenile delinquency would be abolished. ‘Charity, however, 
must be the direct cause of parental peace. Through love alone, 
a love born of Christian principles, can peace reeonen parents 
and children be established. 

The servant-master relationship in order that peace exist 
within it demands justice both from the servant and the master. 
It is a well founded fact that today the “ master” is often not 
just to his servants, for only too many servants are paid way © 
below the normal wage level. This is an injustice which, as 
long as it continues to exist even within certain institutions 
which protest this same injustice under a different guise, will 
prevent peace between servant and master. The servant, how- 
ever, is bound to perform all of those tasks he contracted to do. 
Yet justice removes only the obstacles; by charity alone which 
is a giving of oneself and of one’s own to another, or the loving 
of another as oneself, can peace between the servant and master 
be established. 

Domestic peace, therefore, depends upon the threefold peace 
found within it; especially upon the existence of conjugal peace 
and parental peace. If there should be lacking peace in any 
of these relationships, then the disorder that exists will have 
repercussions upon society in some manner and thus weaken 
the possibility of fraternal peace. | 

Fraternal peace, however, besides domestic peace includes 
political peace, i.e. peace within the state, and international 
peace, i.e. peace among the states of the world. That there 
may be political peace it is absolutely necessary that both the 
citizens of the state and the rulers of it be cognizant of certain 
fundamental truths concerning the purpose of the state, its 
rights and duties, and the role of the individual in the state 
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along with his rights and obligations. The state arose neces- 
sarily because of an insufficiency of the family to supply itself 
with its daily needs. The state thereby has for its primary goal 
the common good, not in the sense that all the individuals are 
ordained for the good of the state alone, but that the state is to 
seek the best possible good for all. Without an acceptance of 
these principles there can be no true order in society for either 
the individual’s rights will be suppressed, or the rights of the 
state will give way to the selfishness of individuals. It must 
likewise be recognized by all that the state’s chief means of 
attaining its goal is through authority whose primary function 
it is to direct the various units of society so that the social goods 
will be protected, enhanced and properly distributed to the 
members of society. All must realize that unless the state has 
power to enforce its laws and to punish its violaters then no 
true order and harmony of parts can long be maintained.” 
Political peace besides demanding knowledge of the true nature 
of the state and its functions along with those of the citizens 
requires justice both on the part of the citizens and of the state. 
Citizens owe to the civil authorities honor, inasmuch as they 
_ depend upon them and are subject to them; they owe obedience 
because every power is from God and must be obeyed if it is | 
according to right reason and not against the law of God.* 
The citizen has a duty to be patriotic and loyal to the state, and 
must be ready to defend it against unjust aggressors or tyrants 
who seek to destroy it. 

The state in return owes a great deal to the individual. Since 
its purpose is to provide for the common good, it must see that 
those basic necessaries of life are provided for all the indi- 
viduals and families of society. It must foster, guarantee and 
prevent any unjust suppression of the rights of man, such as: 


90 CF, Cox, Idem., pp. 86-97. 
21 Cf. St. Thomas, De Praeceptis Legis, c. vii. 
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the right to maintain and develop one’s corporal, intellectual and moral 
life especially the right to religious formation and education; the right 

to worship God in private or public and to carry on religious works of 
charity; the right to marry and to achieve the aim of married life; the 
right to conjugal and domestic society; the right to work, as the indis- 
pensable means toward the maintenance of family life; and the right to 
free choice of a state of life, and hence, too, of the priesthood or 
religious life; the right to the use of material goods, in keeping with 
his duties and social limitations.?? | 


It should guarantee its citizens of the four freedoms: from 
want and fear, and of religion and assembly. It must protect 
that true educational system which trains men in all phases, 
the social, spiritual, physical and intellectual; and if no such 
system exists independent of the state then it is the duty of 
the state to provide for such a system. Finally, the state must — 

- punish all those citizens who infringe upon the rights of other 
individuals; otherwise justice will not be done. 

To have political peace, however, there is necessary a due 
order among the citizens themselves. Unless each man recog- 
nizes the rights and liberties of his fellow citizens, political | 
peace cannot exist. The parts must agree otherwise the whole 
cannot be harmonious. Thus there is need of commutative jus- 
tice by which equals respect one another’s rights and give to 
each what is his due. The capitalists must realize that the 
laborers have a right to a living wage, a just wage; but the 
laborer must realize that the capitalist has certain rights ‘and 
privileges and that the “bleeding” of capital can only lead to 
further strife and in no, way effect true peace. Men, too, must 
accept all men regardless of race, creed or color, as being 
entitled to equal rights in all phases and fields of human 
endeavor. If these things are realized, then political peace will 
be possible. Through justice the great evils of society will be 
taken away: strife, contention, civil war, murder, lying, steal- 


82 Principles for Peace, p. 800, para. 1846. 
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ing, and other such vices. The path then will be open for 
political peace; men will walk it if they learn to love their 
fellowman, their rulers, and practice those spiritual and cor- 
poreal works of mercy, the expressions of true charity. 

Justice and charity must be the principles whereby true inter- 
- national peace can be established. Pius XII emphasized the 
following five points as necessary for world peace: first, every 
nation irrespective of its size or power must be guaranteed its | 
right to life and independence; secondly, the order among na- 
tions must be saved from the constant threat of war and tyran- 
nical rule by the disarmament of the material means of force, 
which should be supplanted by a mutual trust among the na- 
tions; thirdly, the peace terms should be freed of all prejudices, 
hates and obstacles to true justice, and these should be guaran- 
_ teed by the establishment of a juridical institution; fourthly, 
the temporal, spiritual, intellectual and moral needs of smaller 
nations and racial minorities should be provided for; lastly, jus- 
tice and charity must be practiced by all men. Only if charity — 
reigns in the hearts of men, only if there is universal brother- 
hood of men, regardless of race, color, or creed, can interna- 
tional peace be realized.** 

Our conclusion, then, is that peace among the nations of the 
world is possible but only so if each nation possesses internal 
peace and is free from civil war and strife of all kinds. We 
have seen, however, that political peace arises from domestic 
peace which is in turn based upon the peace of the individual 

within himself and in relation to his God. We have empha- 
_ sized these basic principles for peace: truth (knowledge), jus- 
tice and charity. We have stressed that justice and truth 
merely remove the obstacles to peace; that they do not cause it. 
Peace, we have seen, is essentially a union, and unity is only 
caused rat: love which unites the — with the thing 


7” Ct. Pius XII, In Questo Giornodi Santa. 
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desired; hence charity alone is the cause of peace. We must 


note this one last point; peace is possible here in this life, but 


not perfect peace, only imperfect peace, for the will of man will 
not be at rest until it is completely united to its ultimate goal 
and its beloved object, God. An imperfect union is accom- 
plished insofar as the will is striving after what is its proper — 
object, and hence and imperfect peace only is possible here in 
this life.** This charity unites the will of man with its proper 
object to the extent that the principle motion of the soul rests 
in God. | 

Before we give St. Thomas’ definition of peace, it is well to 
call to the attention of all that St. Thomas in this matter of 
choosing the most suitable definition for peace proves himself 
to be a real scholar seeking the truth and striving to express 
that truth in the most precise, yet most understandable lan-— 
guage. Pride plays no role in this scholar’s life; he is humble 
and willing to accept and to adopt the expressions of others if 
they prove to be what he himself is always seeking in his own 
expression, i. e., the truest and yet clearest explanation possible. 
St. Thomas, therefore, being versed in the writings of St. 
Augustine, that eminent author on peace, turned to the writings 
of his predecessor and borrowed much that he had written on 
peace. The value of this philosophical analysis of peace is thus 
enhanced because it contains not only the fruitful thought of 
one great scholar of the centuries but of two who stand above 
all others in the Christian field of philosophy. 

St. Augustine defined peace as the tranquillity of order.** 
That St. Thomas was wholly satisfied with this definition is 
obvious not only from the fact that he adopted it as his own 
but that in all his writings on peace he uses no other definition 


except this one. That this definition is both precise and easily 


understandable at least partially by all is self-evident. It is 


*¢JI-IT, q. 29, a. 2, ad 4. 
85 Cf. St. — De Civitate Dei, Bk. xix, 13. 
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easily understood, not that all who know it understand it com- 
pletely, but that there is scarcely anyone who would find that 
his notion of peace is not expressed in these words. There is, 
- of course, a great deal more implied in this definition than the 

average mind comprehends by a hasty perusal of it. We shall, | 
hence, first explain in greater detail the terms of this definition. 

“* Peace” writes St. Thomas “ is nothing other than a tran- 
quillity of order, for some things are said to be at peace when 
their order remains undisturbed.” ** There are contained in 
this definition the two essential elements of-peace: first order, 
and secondly, that which results from order, viz., tranquillity. 
St. Thomas expresses the same thought in different words when 
he states that the notion of peace consists in unity and repose.*’ 
Unity is absolutely necessary for peace among things, and yet 
_ this unity must be such that all things found in this unity are 
at rest. Since tranquillity or repose presupposes and is the 
_ effect of order we shall investigate first the nature of order 
itself. 

The concept of order — an important. role in St. Thomas’ 
philosophy, so much so that he may be called the philosopher 
of order. Throughout Thomas’ writings the notion of order is 
used consistently. All the truths which Thomas presents to us 
have a definite place in the order of the universe which he has 
grasped. “ The concept of order goes through all parts of his 
philosophy, his ontology, cosmology, psychology, epistemology, 
ethics and political science. The concept of order has a rela- 
tionship with all the fundamental concepts of the Thomistic 

-* Opera Omnia, Vives ed. (Paris: 1889) vol. 20; Commentarium super 

Joannem, chapter 14, lectio 7: “sciendum est quod pax nihil aliud est 

quam tranquillitas ordinis: tunc enim aliqua dicuntur pacem habere 

quando eorum ordo inturbatus manet.” Cf. also In Commento super 

Dionysium de Divinis Nominibus xi, lect. 1; Commentarium super Mat- 

thaeum 5, prin.; In Epistolam ad Phillippenses, 4, lect. 1, fi.; Summa 
Theologica II-II, q. 29, al, ad 1; q. 45, a. 6, ce. 


*7 Cf. In de Div. Nom. xi, lect. 3: “ Cum eutem ratio pacis in unitate et 
consistat. 
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system.”” Here again, however, St. Thomas was influenced by 
St. Augustine for much that he writes on order he has taken 
from Augustine’s own writings. St. Augustine defines order 
as the distribution which allots things equal and unequal each 
to its own place.** St. Thomas accepts and uses this definition.* 
Order is the unity arising from the harmonious arrangement of 
many things. Necessary for order are unity, things distinct yet 
having some point of agreement and a principle whereby things 
may be ordered according to priority of posteriority. 

Unity is the most essential element of order, and hence of 
peace also. Without a union of a multitude of objects there 
can be no order among them, and as a result no peace. So essen- 
tial is unity for order that St. Thomas in one passage lists these 
two elements as necessary for peace both of which involve prin- 
cipally the notion of unity: the first is that things should be 
united as one whole; and the second that all things should be 
united in the goal that they seek.*® Strictly speaking, however, — 
this unity of order is not a unity simpliciter, but a unity 
secundum quid, for order does not consist in a substantial unity 
but in an accidental union of beings or parts of beings so that 
when they are united each one still retains its identity and a 
plurality of beings remains. The union of matter and form 
constitutes a substantial unity, i.e, wnwm simpliciter so that 
strictly speaking according to St. Thomas’ notion of order this 
union does not constitute a unity of order, for once matter and 
form are substantially united they lose their autonomy, i.e., 
there is no longer matter nor form but only the complete sub- 
stance which they constitute. The unity of order would be 


*®St. Augustine, De Civit., bk. xix, 13: “Orde Autem est parium dis- _ 
pariumque sua loca cuique tribuens dispositio.” oS 
Cf. In Matt. 5, prin. 
4° Cf. In de Div. Nom. xi, lect. 1: Sic igitur ad rationem pacis duo con- 
currunt. Primo, quidem, quod aliqua sunt unita; Secundo, quod concordent 
ad unum, et secundum hoc etiam pax in rebus naturalibus dicitur. .. .” 
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such as a unity of men united to form one race or creed, or 
many stones united accidentally in a heap.** | 

It is evident that if the essential note of peace is unity then 
the greater the unity, the greater will be the peace that follows. 
Also since all beings possess unity to a lesser or greater degree, 
then all beings possess order to a lesser or greater degree. These 
are two corollaries which will be developed later in this 
treatise. *? 

Since the unity of order is only a unity secundum quid, it 
follows that those things united in such a unity must be distinct 
one from another,** for there can not be an order of the same 
thing to itself.** Thus to have order there must not only be 
unity but a unity of things distinct; not merely by a rational, 
but by a real or at least a virtual distinction. 

Things are distinct inasmuch as they are prior or posterior to 
one another in relation to a third element which is called a 
principle. To have order there must be a priority or pos- 
teriority of things; and to have the latter there must be a prin- 
ciple to which these things in their order refer. Hence St. 
Thomas writes that wherever there is some principle there is 
also some order.*® Because things in the same order have a 


41 Cf. §.7., I-II, q. 17, a. 4, c: “ Quae vero sunt diversa secundum sub- 
stantiam, et unum secundum accidens, sunt diversa simpliciter, et unum 
secundum quid: sicut multi homines sunt unus populus, et multi lapides 
sunt unus acervus, quae est unitas compositionis, aut ordinis. Similiter 
etiam multa individua, quae sunt unum genere, vel specie, sunt simpliciter 
multa, et secundum quid unum: nam esse unum genere, vel specie est esse 
unum secundum rationem.” 

42 Cf. Francis McMahon, “ A Thomistic Analysis of Peace,” The Thomist, 
vol. I, 1939, p. 170 ff. 

48 Cf. Quaestiones Disputatae de Potentia, q. 10, 3, ce: “,.. ordo absque 
distinctione non est. Unde ubi non est distinctio secundum rem, sed solum 
secundum modum intelligendi, ibi non potest esse ordo nisi secundum 
modum intelligendi.” Cf. also Commentarium in I Libro Sententiarum, 
d. 20, q. 10, 3, ¢c.: “... non est ordo aliquorum nisi distinctorum.” 

“« Cf. De Potentia, q. 7, a. 11, c.: “Ad hoc autem quod aliqua habeant 
ordinem, oportet quod utrumque distinctum (quis ejusdem ad seipsum non 
est ordo) et utrumque. ordinable ad aliud.” a 

‘©Cf, §.7., II-II, q. 26, a. 1, c.: “Prius et posterius dicitur secundum 
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relation to some common principle they are said to be in agree- 
ment; and thus that beings agree is another element necessary 
for order among things. In other words though the parts united 
are distinct yet they agree inasmuch as being one whole they 
have one common goal or principle.*® These then are the essen- 
tial elements of order and indirectly of peace. 

St. Thomas has summed up the above given essentials of 
order in these three following characteristics which are indis- 
pensable if tranquillity of order is to be had. First, there must 
be a distinction of beings or of parts, for there is no order with- 
out a plurality of beings or of parts; and plurality necessitates 
distinction. Secondly, not only must there be a distinction of 
beings but these beings must be defined that is terminated in 
very definite natures beyond which they can not exceed. 
Thirdly, there must be a stability of this termination because 
unless the beings in an order are fixed, there remains the possi-_ 
bility of anyone of the beings exceeding its natural bounds 
which would result in an imposition upon some other being. 
The order would then be disturbed and so too the tranquillity 
of order would be destroyed; disorder alone would remain.** 

This last point has special importance in regard to the tran- 
quillity found in peace. By tranquillity is meant repose or 
rest (qutes) which implies the need of firmness and stability. 


relationem ad aliquod principium: ordo autem includit in se aliquem 
modum prioris et posterioris; unde oportet quod utrumque est aliquod 
principium, sit etiam aliquod ordo....” Cf. also 1, d. 20, q. 1, a. 3, ¢. 

4° Cf. In de Div. Nom., xi, lect. 1: “Sic igitur ad rationem pacis duo 
concurrunt. Primo quidem quod aliqua sunt unita; secundo quod con- . 
cordent ad unum... .” | 

‘7 Cf. In de Div. Nom., xi, lect. 1: “ Unitas autem pacis in tranquillitate 
ordinis consistit . . . ad quam quidam tranquillitate ordinis tria re- 
quiruntur. Primo quidem ut ab invicem distinguantur; non enim potest 
esse ordo nisi distinctorum ... Secundo.. . rerum distinctarum nulla 
exeat limitem suae naturae. ... Tertio, . . . haec definitio et terminatio 
stabiliatur. ... Alioquin si rerum definitio et terminatio non esset firma, 
sed una res a termino suo egrediens, alterius fines invaderet, confunderetur 
ordo rerum, et sic non esset tranquillitas ordinis. ...” | 
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Herein lies the root of the distinction between peace and happi- 
ness, for happiness consists in a very definite action whereas 
peace implies immobility, rest, repose without action.** It 
would be more correct to say that peace, as does joy also, 
follows upon the possession of happiness.*® | 

The union necessary for peace refers both to the union of 
objects distinct and the union of distinct parts of one subject. 
As we shall see in greater detail later when we discuss the causes 
of peace, this union may result or be caused either by a con- 
sensus or a connaturalitas. Connaturalitas refers to the agree- 
ment of the natural appetites, whereas consensus refers to the 
agreement of the will or rational appetite in those beings which 
possess a will. Nature unites all those beings in the universe 
which do not possess rational appetites; and these have a two- 
fold union, namely, the parts of each being are united to form 
the one being, and the beings are united together to form the 
universe.°° In the case of man, however, since he has a will 
whereby he can determine many of his own actions, there is 
necessary for peace more than a union which proceeds from 
connaturality, but a union of the wills of men. Here again a 
twofold union is necessary for peace, because not only must man 
be one with other men, but one with himself. By this is meant 
that there should be a proper order of the appetites found in 
‘man. The will, the rational appetite, should be first and should 
control and govern the natural and sensitive appetites of man.” 


48 Cf. In iv, d. 49, q. 1, 2a, q. 4, 0. 

‘°Cf. In Epistolam ad Romanos, chap. 1, lect. 4, fi: “... pax est 
ultimum (donum Dei) quod in beatitudine perficitur.” _ 

5° Cf. In de Div. Nom., chap. 11, lect. 2, initium: “ Nihil enim est aliud 
harmonica quam concors consonantia. Haec autem concors consonantia in 
rebus causatur secundum consensum et connaturalitatem, ut scilicet con- 
sensus referatur ad concordiam voluntatis in his quae voluntatem habent; 
connaturalitas autem ad concordiam naturalis appetitus.” 

52 Cf. II-II, q. 29, a. 3: “. .. duplex unio est de ratione pacis, sicut 
dictum est (a1) quarum una est secundum ordinationem propriorum appe- 
tituum in unum: alia vero est secundum unionem appetitus proprii cum 
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In other words there must not only be an exterior order among 
beings in order to have peace but there must be an interior 
order as well. | 

St. Thomas thus notes the difference between concord and 


peace. He says that peace includes concord and adds some- 


thing to it, so that one can truly say that where there is peace, 
there also is concord, but not vice versa. Peace, as we have 
seen, includes a twofold union: one is exterior and that is the 
union of men or of objects; the other is interior and that is the 
union of the appetites found in man so that the man is united 
within himself. That there is a need for such a union is evi- 


dent from the fact that man can be disunified within himself 


in two ways: first, if his sensitive appetite seeks one thing and 
his rational appetite another, then there will be disorder and 
conflict; secondly, if the same appetite seeks diverse objects 
which can not be obtained simultaneously, then disorder also 
results. Concord, on the contrary, in merely an external union 
of men or of objects so that even if the hearts of men, as St. 
’ Thomas put it, are not at rest because their own appetites are in 
conflict yet there still may be concord between and among men. 
Peace while it is concord is not any concord but only well- 
ordered concord, for sometimes a man may be forced to make 
concord with another in which case he doesn’t will to be united, 
and hence has not true peace. A man must be united perfectly 
within himself before he can be at peace; and such a union 
takes place only if the appetitive powers of man are in complete 
agreement. It often occurs that man is only imperfectly united 
within himself even though he outwardly consents with another 


man about the same things; and then there is no peace but only 


concord.™ 


appetitu alterius....” Cf. also In de Div. Nom., chap. xi, lect. 1; 8. T., 
 J-II, q. 70, a. 3; In Epistolam ad Corinthios II, chap. 13, lect. fi, me.; 
In Epistolam ad Thessalonicenses II, chap. 3, lect. fi, fi. 

62 Cf. 8. T., II-II, q. 29, a. 1, c.; ad 1; ad 2. 
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From the distinction between concord and peace St. Thomas 
arrives at the dissensions against peace and concord. Against 
peace there is a two-fold dissension: one is the disagreement of 
one man within himself; the other is the disagreement between 
one man and another or others. Against concord, however, there 
is only the latter dissension. _ 

The kinds and degrees of peace are manifold. Peace is either 
true or false. Under true peace we will consider the Divine 
Peace, Angelic peace, peace of the universe, and human peace 
which is further subdivided into internal, fraternal and su- 
pernal peace. We will then consider false, fraudulent and 
transitory peace. | | 

In our analysis of the nature of peace we have seen that 
unity is the essential notion of peace. The greater the unity a 
thing has either in or to or within itself or with external things 
the greater peace it will possess. God being the cause of all 
being and the attributes of being is the cause of all unity. 
Hence God is the most perfect unity and as a result the most 
perfect peace. God, Who is Divine Peace, is in a supereminent 
manner a united whole in Himself, within Himself and to Him- 
self wholly. St. Thomas then explains these three phrases: first, 


God is united in Himself in distinction to that union of things 


which are substantially different such as the union found in a 
pile of stones; secondly, God is united within Himself because 
within God there is not, as in creatures, a multitude and diver- 
- gity of parts, but God is absolutely one; and finally, God is 
united to Himself as the whole is united to itself. Creatures 
may be united in either or both of the first two kinds of union 
but only God possesses the latter unity. Man is united in him- 
self but he is united neither within himself or to himself as the 
whole of the whole is united to itself. Any spiritual substance 
is both united in and within itself but not to itself as the whole 


8° Cf. §. T., II-II, q. 29, a. 1, ad 3; also In itt Sent. d. 27, a. q, a. 1, ad 6. 
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of the whole to itself, because though it is not composed out of 
divisible parts, yet one part of it is not one and identical with 
another. God, however, is absolutely simple; He has neither 
corporeal nor spiritual parts. Hence we find that God is the 
most perfect peace absolutely speaking, which peace philoso- 
phers call Divine Peace.** Just as the finiteness of our intellect 
makes it impossible for us to know practically anything at all — 
of God’s nature and essence, so too it limits us and restricts us 
in our knowledge of Divine Peace which is God. Using a nega- 
tive approach, however, we may arrive at two characteristics of 
Divine Peace, viz., silence or quietness and immobility. Divine 
peace must be perfectly silent peace because noise is a sign of 
disturbance which would cause the peace to be imperfect. God, 
however, since He is absolutely perfect, can not be imperfect 
peace, but only perfect peace entirely removed and free from 
all unrest and disturbance. For the same reason Divine Peace 
must be immobile, for mobility implies change and change indi- 
cates a lack of perfection in a being so that God is free of all 
change, of all mobility.” | 

Since elsewhere under the treatment of divine causality of 
peace we have seen something of the nature of angelic peace, we 
need not enter into that again here. We may recall, however, 
that there is a three-fold union and hence a three-fold peace 


54 Cf. In de Div. Nom., caput 11, lect. 2, fi: “... cogitare non possumus 
quomodo tota supereminenter unita in seipsa et intra seipsam et ad 
seipsam totam sit divina pax. Unitio, autem, ... ad rationis pacis 


pertinet. Inveniuntur autem aliqua quae in seipsa diversa sunt sed 
uniuntur in aliquo uno sicut multi homines uniuntur in una domo; sed 
Deus in seipso unitus est. Est autem aliquid quod in seipso quidem unus 
est, tamen intra seipsum non est unum, sicut unus homo intra seipsum 
non est unus, quia multa et diversa intra seipsum continentur. Sed Deus 
intra seipsum est unus, quia nulla diversitas invenitur in ipso. Invenitur 
etiam aliquid quod intra seipsum est unum, quia non componitur ex 
divisibilibus partibus, sed tamen non totum sibi toti unitur, quia una pars 
ejus non est unum cum altera. Sed Deus totus ad se totum unitur, quia 
in eo nullus est numerus partium, sed est omnino simplex... .” 
&§ Cf. In de Div. Nom., capug 11, lect. 2, initum. 
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possessed by angels: first, there in the peace and union in and 
within each angel; secondly, there is peace and unity among all 


the angels; and finally, angels partake of Divine Peace to a — 


degree inasmuch as they are united with Divine things.*° 

A three-fold union is found in men, viz., of man to himself, 
of man to his neighbor, and of man to God. Hence there is 
likewise a three-fold peace found in man: internal, fraternal 
and supernal. Man possesses internal peace when his appetites 
are so united that he seeks one object; if that object be God 
then man will possess to a certain degree at least supernal peace, 
for God is the principle of peace of all things so that if one 
directs all his appetites to God as his last end then he will par- 
take of Divine Peace. Fraternal peace exists among men when 
the wills of men are in agreement.’ The latter, however, in 
order. to be true peace and not merely concord demands that 
men be at peace with God and with themselves, as internal 
peace presupposes supernal peace. Fraternal peace may be 
divided into domestic peace and political peace, i. e. the peace 
of the state. Domestic peace is the union found in the family, 
whereas political peace refers to the peace that should be found 
in the state among all the citizens of that state in every phase 
of social life. Incidentally, St. Thomas notes in De Regumme 
Principum that the primary purpose of the state is the estab- 
_jishment and preservation of peace among its citizens. Because 
unity can best be effected by that which is one than by the 
many, absolutely speaking the best form of government is that 
which is ruled by one man; and this is called a monarchy.” 
However, just as the just ruler can best establish and preserve 
peace in a state, so an unjust one will do more harm to the 

5¢ Tbid., caput 11, lect. 2, me. | 


57 In Jo., caput 14, lect. 7; also In de Div. Nom., 11, lect. 1. 
88Cf, De Regimine Principum, Bk. I, c. 2; “ Bonum autem et salus con- 


societae multitudinis est ut ejus unitas conservetur, quae dicitur pax; qua 


remota sociali — perit utilitas, —- multitudino dissentiens sibi 
ipsi fit onerosa.” 


| 
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peace of a state than would an unjust government ruled by a 
few or the many; under such circumstances the democracy 
would be less injurious to the peace of the state.°® International 
peace in turn is dependent upon the peace within the state, just 
as fraternal peace presupposes internal peace. | 
Man, however, can never attain perfect peace in this life but 
he must wait until the future life when he will be united with 
his ultimate end, God. Concerning this St. Thomas writes, 


Since true peace is only about good things, as the true good is pos- 
sessed in two ways, perfectly and imperfectly, so there is a two-fold 
true peace. One is perfect peace. It consists in the perfect enjoyment — 
of the sovereign good, and unites all one’s desires by giving them rest 
in one object. This is the last end of the rational creature.... The 
other is imperfect peace, which may be had in this world, for though 
the chief movements of the soul finds rest in God, yet there are certain 
things within and without which disturb that peace.®° 


The peace that men who reach heaven will possess St. Thomas 
calls the peace of the saints and this is perfect peace for men. 
St. Thomas borrows St. Augustine’s definition of this peace 
which is serenity of the mind, tranquillity of the soul, sim- 
plicity of the heart, a bond of love, and a union of charity. 
There is serenity of mind inasmuch as reason is freed from 
any inordinate affection; tranquillity of soul, inasmuch as the 
passions of man are at rest; simplicity of heart, inasmuch as 
the will enjoys fully its proper and final object, God; a bond 
of love inasmuch as men are united to one another; and a 
fellowship of charity inasmuch as man is united to God. Only 


5° Cf. Ibid., Bk. I, c. 3: “sicut autem regimen regis est optimum, ita 
regimen tyranni est pessimum.” 

eo T., II-II, q. 29, a. 2, ad 4. 

*1 Cf. In Jo., caput 14, lect. 7. “ Et ideo Augustines in lib. De Verbis - 
Domini, pacem sanctorum definiens, dicit: ‘Pax est serenitas mentis, tran- 
quillitas animae, simplicitas cordis, amoris vinculum, consortium caritatis; 
ut serenitas mentis referatur ad rationem, quae debet esse libera, non 
ligata, nec absorpta aliqua inordinata affectione; tranquillitas animae 
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the peace of the saints is the perfect peace possessed by man; 
and yet that peace is only relatively perfect when compared to 
the Divine Peace, for no finite creature shall ever possess the 
unity and hence the peace that is God’s, or more correctly that 
God is. Indeed, men can reach a certain peace in the present 
life but it will only be an imperfect peace. While in this life 
men can never be perfectly united to God inasmuch as man’s 
will will not rest until man possesses the completeness and full- 
ness of all good, and immunity from all evil.” 

St. Thomas also refers to a three-fold peace which is evil, viz., 
false, fraudulent and transitory peace. He speaks of these as 
being kinds of peace only in an analogical sense inasmuch as 
they bear some likeness to true peace; for says St. Thomas 
there cannot be peace among evil men, but only an apparent 
peace which is correctly called concord. ‘They who find peace 
in evil things do not possess true peace but a false peace. They 
‘possess only a fraudulent peace who from what they say to 
others are considered at peace with them but in their hearts 
they have evil desires.** Lastly, there is the peace which the 
world gives, a transitory peace which is only a concord at most 
among men, but not true peace for true peace demands a two- 
fold union, viz., and internal union of the appetites of man and 
an exterior union of the wills of men. The peace that the 
world gives, however, unites merely the wills of men.® 

Only the peace that Christ gives and leaves with the world is 

the true peace here upon earth and in this present life. That 


referatur ad sensitivam, quae debet a molestatione passionum quiescere, 
simplicitas cordis referatur ad voluntatem, quae debet in Deum objectum 
suum totaliter ferri, amoris vinculum referatur ad proximum, consortium 
caritatis ad Deum.” 

*2 Cf. Rom., 1, lect. 4, fi; also Isa., 26, me; Jsat., 32, fi; Commentarium 
in Epistolam ad Timotheum, I, c. 2, lect. 1, me. 

°° Cf. II Tim., c. 2, lect. 4. 

Cf. Psal., 27. 

* Cf. I Thess., 5, lect. 1; also In Jo., 14, lect. 7; I Tim., 2, lect, 1, me. 
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true peace is the peace that comes from the possession of grace 
within the soul of man. The ‘Church alone has this peace of 
Christ to offer the world.** The Church offers this peace to 
man by prescribing three things which will make peace among 
men on earth; first, men must hold in contempt riches, power, 
fame and all other transitory things, and this is taken in this 
sense that man must not seek any of these things as his final 
end; secondly, man must completely dominate his passions by 
reason; and lastly, he must ordain all his actions to God as his 
ultimate end.° | 
Epwarp 
The Catholic University of America. 


“© Cf. I Tim., 2, lect. 1, me. 
Cf. Isa., 26, me. 
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THE ARGUMENT OF THE WAGER IN PASCAL 
AND OTHERS 


INCE the publication of the Pensées in 1670, the argu- 


ment in behalf of theistic belief and conduct based upon 
prudence in the face of present certainties and future uncer- 
tainty has been inseparably associated with Pascal’s name and 
with the form into which he cast it. There have been certain 
advantages in this capture of the argument by Pascal. He gave 


it a more elaborate and distinctive statement than it had before - 


received from the theologians and philosophers. Moreover, the 
prestige of his name has assured it of continued discussion both 
by hostile and by friendly critics. Yet the argument must not 
_ be thought of as Pascal’s creation or property, and its earlier 
forms have qualities that his mathematical cast of thought and 
expression do not give it. In its simpler and less rigid state- 
ments are found a directness and a force not seen in the wager. 
For these and for other reasons, it is well to set down some of 
the forms that the argument has taken in the course of western 
thought. 


Plato has Socrates use the basic thought of the argument in - 


the Phaedo. Soon to die, Socrates wants to convince both him- 
self and his friends of the immortality of the soul. He warns 
his hearers against the danger of misology, that is, against 
hatred of ideas and arguments and against the belief that there 
is no such thing as truth and sound knowledge. Especially 
upon so great a matter as that of immortality must we be 
zealous to seek and to find the truth. Plato has Socrates speak: 


Let us then, in the first place, he said, be careful of allowing or of 
admitting into our souls the notion that there is no health or soundness 
in any arguments at all. Rather say that we have not yet attained to 
soundness in ourselves, and that we must struggle manfully and do our 
best to gain health of mind—you and all other men having regard to 
the whole of your future life, and I myself in the prospect of death. 
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For at this moment I am sensible that I have not the temper of a 
philosopher; like the vulgar, I am only a partisan. Now the partisan, 
when he is engaged in a dispute, cares nothing about the rights of the 
question, but is anxious only to convince his hearers of his own asser-_ 
tions. And the difference between him and me at the present moment is 
merely this—that whereas he seeks to convince his hearers that what 
he says is true, I am rather seeking to convince myself; to convince my 
hearers is a secondary matter with me. And do but see much I gain 
by the argument. For if what I say is true, then I do well to be per- 
suaded of the truth; but if there be nothing after death, still, during 


the short time that remains, I shall not distress my friends with 


lamentations, and my ignorance will not last, but will die with me, and . 
therefore no harm will be done. This is the state of mind, Simmias 
and Cebes, in which I approach the argument. And I would ask you 
to be thinking of the truth and not of Socrates: agree with me, if I 
seem to you to be speaking the truth; or if not, withstand me with 
might and main, that I may not deceive you as well as myself in my 
enthusiasm, and like the bee, leave my sting in you before I die.” 


When Socrates has advanced various arguments in behalf of 
the immortality of the soul and answered objections proposed 
to them, he draws his practical conclusion. 


But then, O my friends, he said, if the soul is really immortal what 
care should be taken of her, not only in respect of the portion of time 
which is called life, but of eternity? And the danger of neglecting her 
from this point of view does indeed appear to be awful. If death had 


only been the end of all, the wicked would have had a good bargain in 
_ dying, for they would have been happily quit not only of their body, 


but of their own evil together with their souls. But now, inasmuch as 
the soul is manifestly immortal, there is no release or salvation from — 
evil except the attainment of the highest virtue and wisdom. For the 
soul when on her progress to the world below takes nothing with her 
but nurture and education; and these are said greatly to benefit or 
greatly to injure the departed, at the a beginning of his departure 
thither.” 


1 Phaedo, 89d-9lc. Jowett’s translation. New York, Random House, n. d. 
*Ibid., 107c-d. Cf. also Republic, X, 608b: 
Why, I said, what was ever great in a short time? The whole period of 
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With the coming of Christianity the argument takes on a 
greater cogency. Christ Himself had said, “ For what doth it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of 
his own soul?” For the Christian this loss of his own soul 
was no mere metaphor signifying a loss of self-respect or of the 
- good opinion of other men. It meant the loss of eternal happi- 
ness with God in heaven and the endurance of everlasting 
punishment in hell. Yet there were those about him who lacked 
his faith and the certitude that comes from faith. These were 
men with whom he must debate and plead. They could be 
reasoned with and told about heaven and hell. But to the 
unbelievers these future rewards and punishments remained 
uncertainties compared to the palpable certainties of this life 
and its goods and glories. In the face of this pagan attitude 
Arnobius * speaks of the urgent danger lurking in a man’s brief 
stay here upon earth. The judgment awaiting him is the sole 
matter of supreme importance and in its. regard no man can 
afford to trifle. 


What business of yours is it, He [Christ] says, to examine, to inquire 
‘who made man; what is the origin of souls; who devised the causes of 
ills; whether the sun is larger than the earth, or measures only a foot 


three score years and ten is surely but a little thing in comparison with 
eternity. 

Say rather ‘ nothing,’ he replied. 

Also Republic X, 621d: 

Wherefore my counsel is that we hold fast ever to the heavenly way and 
_ follow after justice and virtue always, considering that the soul is immor- 
tal and able to endure every sort of good and every sort of evil. Thus 
shall we live dear to one another and to the gods, both while remaining 
here and when, like conquerors in the games who go round to gather gifts, 
Wwe receive our reward. And it shall be well with us both in this life and 
in the pilgrimage of a thousand years which we have been ——— 

Cf. also Gorgias, 526-7 and Laws, 904a-905b. | 

* Arnobius flourished during the reign of Diocletian (284-305). A con- 


vert, his principal writings are the apologetic work Adversus Gentes and 


a treatise on the soul. 
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in breadth; whether the moon shines with borrowed light, or from her 
own brightness,—things which there is neither profit in knowing, nor 
loss in not knowing? Leave these things to God, and allow Him to 
know what is, wherefore, or whence; ; whether it must have been or not; 
whether something always existed, or whether it was produced at the 
first; whether it should be annihilated or preserved, consumed, de- 
stroyed, or restored in fresh vigour. Your reason is not permitted to 
involve you in sueh questions, and to be busied to no purpose about 
things so much out of reach. Your interests are in jeopardy,—the 
salvation, I mean, of your souls; and unless you give yourselves to 
seek to know the Supreme God, a cruel death awaits you when freed 
from the bonds of body, not bringing sudden annihilation, but destroy- 
ing by the bitterness of its grievous and long protracted punishment.‘ 

The times, full of dangers, urge us, and fatal penalties threaten us; 
let us flee for safety to God our Saviour, without demanding the reason 
of the proffered gift. When that at stake is our souls’ salvation and our 
own interests, something must be done even without reason, as Arrhianus 
approves of Epictetus having said. We doubt, we hesitate, and suspect 
the credibility of what is said; let us commit ourselves to God, and let 
not our incredulity prevail more with us than the greatness of His 
name and power, lest, while we are seeking out arguments for our- 
selves, through which that may seem false which we do not wish and 
deny to be true, the last day steal upon us, and we be found in the jaws 
of our enemy, death.5 


But if haughtiness of mind and arrogance, as it is called by the 
Greeks, did not stand in your way and hinder you, you might long 
ago have been able to understand what He [Christ] forbade to be 
done, or wherefore; within what limits He would have true religion 
lie; what danger arose to you from that which you thought obedience? 
or from what evils you would _— if you broke away from your 
dangerous delusion. 

But all these things will be more clearly and distinctly noticed when 
we have proceeded further. For we shall show that Christ did not 
teach the nations impiety, but delivered ignorant and wretched men 


* Against the Heathen, II, 61. Translated by Hamilton Bryce and Hugh 
Campbell. Ante-Nicene Fathers. New York, Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1907, 
Vol. V, p. 457. 

5 Ibid., II, 78, p. 463. No passage has been found in Epictetus cor- 
responding to the reference given. 
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from those who most wickedly wronged them. We do not believe, you 
say, that what He says is true. What, then? Have you no doubt as 
to the things which you say are not true, while, as they are only at 
_ hand, and not yet disclosed, they can by no means be disproved? But 
He, too, does not prove what He promises. It is so; for, as I said, 
there can be no proof of things still in the future. Since, then, the 
nature of the future is such that it cannot be grasped and compre- 
hended by any anticipation, is it not more rational, of two things uncer- 
tain and hanging in doubtful suspense, rather to believe that which 
carries with it.some hopes, than that which brings none at all? For in 
the one case there is no danger, if that which is said to be at hand 
should prove vain and groundless; in the other there is the greatest 
loss, even the loss of salvation, if, when the time has come, it be shown 
that there was nothing false in what was declared.® 


In the fourth century Lactantius has something similar, 
although he does not give an explicit statement of the argument 
in the form of alternatives. In the Divine Institutes he writes: 


The chief good, therefore, is found to be immortality alone, which 
pertains to no other animal or body; nor can it happen to any one 
without the virtue of knowledge, that is, without the knowledge of God 
and justice. And how true and right is the seeking for this, the very 
desire of this life shows: for although it be but temporary, and most 
full of labour, yet it is sought and desired by all; for both old men 
and boys, kings and those of the lowest station, in fine, wise as well as 
foolish, desire this. Of such value, as it seemed to Anaxagoras, is the 
- eontemplation of the heaven and the light itself, that men willingly 
undergo any miseries on this account. Since, therefore, this short and 
laborious life, by the general consent not only of men, but also of other 
animals, is considered a great good, it is manifest that it becomes also 
a very great and perfect good if it is without end and free from all 
evil. In short, there never would have been any one who would despise 
this life, however short it is, or undergo death, unless through the hope 
of a longer life. For those who voluntarily offered themselves to death 
for the safety of their countrymen, as Menoeceus did at Thebes, Codrus 
at Athens, Curtius and the two Mures at Rome, would never have pre- 
ferred death to the advantages of life, unless they had thought that 


¢Ibid., II, 3, 4, p. 434. 
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they should attain to immortality through the estimation of their 
countrymen; nd although they were ignorant of the life of immor- 
tality, yet the reality itself did not escape their notice. For if virtue 
despises opulence and riches because they are frail, and pleasures be- 
cause they are of brief continuance, it therefore despises a life which 
is frail and brief, that it may obtain one which is substantial and 
lasting. Therefore reflection itself, advancing by regular order, and 
weighing everything, leads us to that excellent and surpassing good, on 
account of which we are born. And if philosophers had thus acted, if 
they had not preferred obstinately to maintain that which they had _ 
once apprehended, they would undoubtedly have arrived at this truth, 
as I have lately shown. And if this was not the part of those who 
extinguish the heavenly souls together with the body, yet those who 
discuss the immortality of the soul ought to have understood that virtue 
is set before us on this account, that, lusts having been subdued, and 
the desire of earthly things overcome, our souls, pure and victorious, 
may return to God, that is, to their original source. For it is on this 
account that we alone of living creatures are raised to the sight of 
the heaven, that we may believe that our chief good is in the highest 
place. Therefore we alone receive religion, that we may know from 
this source that the spirit of man is not mortal, since it longs for and 
acknowledges God, who is immortal.” 


Writing of the opponents and the defenders of the doctrine 
of purgatory, St. Thomas More makes use of what may have 
been a popular expression of the argument a the Middle 
Ages and later. 


And it fareth betwene these two kynde of folke, as it fared betwene ; 
a lewde galante, and a pore frere. Whom whan the galant saw going 
barefote in a great frost and snowe, he asked him why he did take such 
pain. And he aunswered that it was very little payn, if a man would 
remember hel. Ye frere quod the galant, but what and there be none 
hell? than art thou a great foole. Ye master quod the frere, but what 
and there be hell? than is youre maistershyppe a much more foole.® 


™The Divine Institutes, Book III, Ch. XII. Translated by William 
Fletcher. The Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. VII, p. 80. | 
_ Pére Petitot, O. P., holds that as an apologist Pascal is of “the family of | 
Arnobius, Lactantius, and St. Augustine.” Cf. D. M. Eastwood, The 
Revival of Pascal. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1936, p. 114. | 
* The Supplicacion of Soules, in The Workes of Sir Thomas More. Lon- 
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The same idea is expressed almost as succinctly by La 
Bruyére in his Caractéres, first published in 1689. 


Religion is true or it is false; if it is only an empty fiction, there 
are, if one will have it so, sixty years lost for the honest man, for the 
Carthusian or the solitary. They do not run any other risk. But if it 
is founded on truth itself, then there is a frightful loss for the evil 
man. The bare idea of the evils that he prepares for himself disturbs 
the imagination; thought is too weak to conceive them and words are 
too empty to express them. Certainly, even supposing that there is in 
the world less certainty for the virtue of religion than is actually found, 
_yet there is no better choice for man than virtue.® 


A contemporary use of the argument by members of the 
group with which Pascal was associated is found in the conclu- 
sion of the Port-Royal logic, L’Art de penser, published in 
1662. The fourth and final part of this famous and influential 
work is entirely from the hand of Antoine Arnauld, the chief 
writer of the Jansenist school, and ends thus: 


It belongs to infinite things alone, as eternity and salvation, that 


don, 1557, p. 329. It is interesting to note that this humorous turn of the 
argument has survived into our own time. Robert G. Ingersoll is said 
to have twitted a Catholic about his belief in hell: “ Won’t you be sur- 
prised if there is no hell?” To this the answer was, “ And won’t you be 
surprised, Col. Ingersoll, if there is a hell! ” 

In The Aran Islands John M. Synge tells of a young priest, wa had 
risked his life at sea to bring Mass to the islanders’ on Sunday, asking 
him if he had read his Bible that day. When Synge said that he had not, 
the priest, “a man of the greatest kindness and humour,” replied, “ Well, 
begob, Mr. Synge, if you ever go to heaven, you'll have a great laugh at 
us.” The Aran Islands. Dublin, Maunsel and Co., 1907, p. 160. 

Gilson (quoted in Pedro Descogs, Praelectiones Theologiae Naturalis. 
Paris, Gabriel Beauchesne, 1935, Vol. 11, p. 259), refers to a Spanish work 
(Miguel Asin Palacios, Los precedentes musulmanes del Pari de Pascal, 
Santander, 1920) on the use of the argument among the Mohammedans. 
No doubt the more orthodox and ascetic Mohammedans had to contend with 
the attitude advised by Omar: 

Some for the Glories of This World; and some 
Sigh for the Prophet’s Paradise to come; 

Ah, take the Cash, and let the Credit go, 
Nor heed the rumble of a distant Drum! 


Coractéres de La Bruyére. Paris, Firmin Didot 1860, pp. 291-2. 
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they cannot be equalled by any temporal advantage; and thus we ought 
never to place them in the balance with any of the things of the world. 
This is why the smallest degree of facility for the attainment of salva- 
tion is of higher value than all the blessings of the world put together; 
and why the slightest peril of being lost is more serious than all 
temporal evils, considered simply as evils. 

This is enough to lead all reasonable persons to come = this con- 
clusion, with which we will finish this Logic. That the greatest of all 
follies is to employ our time and our life in anything else but that 


which will enable us to acquire one which will never end, since all the 


blessings and evils of this life are nothing in comparison with those of 
another; and since the danger of falling into these evils, as well as the 
difficulty of acquiring these blessings, is very great. 

Those who come to this conclusion, and who follow it out in the 
conduct of their life, are wise and prudent, though they reason ill in 
all the matters of science; and those who do not come to it, however 
accurate they may be in everything beside, are treated of in the Scrip- 
ture as foolish and infatuated, and make a bad use of logic, of reason, 
and of life.° | 


Another contemporary statement of the argument is that of 
John Tillotson, whose career was beginning as Pascal’s was 
drawing to a close. Born in 1630, Tillotson became archbishop | 
of Canterbury in 1691 and died in 1694. In March, 1664, he 
was asked to preach before the Lord Mayor of London and the 
court of aldermen in St. Paul’s church. His discourse was 
entitled The Wisdom of being Religious, and was published 
with the imprimatur of Dr. Humphrey Henchman, dated May 
13, 1664. It was afterwards expanded from.sixty-four pages 
into a larger work which is almost a treatise on theodicy.™ | 

In his sermon Tillotson makes use of the familiar doctrine | 
that the atheist is the most foolish and imprudent of men. He 
also makes use of the figure and terminology of le part. Thus 

2° The Port-Royal Logic, Translated from the French by Thomas Spencer 


Baynes. 10th edition, Edinburgh, William Blackwood and Sons, n.d., 


p. 369. 
11 Cf. The Works of Dr. John Tillotson .. . with the Life of the Author 
by Thos. Birch, M.A. 10 vols, London, 1820. 
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he has such words as “lay a wager,” “strange inequality and 
odds,” “ventures,” “hazard and danger” and “the main 
chance.” Other close parallels between Tillotson and Pascal 
are found in Tillotson’s words, “... if the arguments for and 
against a God were equal” and “ We cannot fancy things into 
being, or make them vanish into nothing,” It will be remem- 
_ bered that Pascal died on August 19, 1662, and that his Pensées 

were not published until 1670, whereas Tillotson’s sermon was 
_ published in the spring of 1664. As Tillotson was not particu- 
larly original as a thinker and writer, it is possible that both 
the basic idea of the argument and the view of life as a thing 
that must be staked for calculable gain or loss were current in 
the middle decades of the seventeenth century. 


_ Atheism is imprudent, because it is unsafe in the issue. The Atheist 

doth, as it were, lay a wager against the Religious man that there is no 
God; but upon a strange inequality and odds; for he ventures his 
Eternal Interest: whereas the other ventures onely the loss of his Lusts 
(which it is much better for him to be without), or at the utmost, of 
some temporal convenience; and all this while he is inwardly more 
contented and happy, and usually more healthful, and perhaps meets 
with more respect, and faithfuller friends, and lives in a more secure 
and flourishing condition, and freer from the evils and punishments 
of this world, then the Atheistical person does. (however, it is not 
much that he ventures;) And after this life, if there be no God, is as 
well as he, but if there be a God, is infinitely better, even as much as 
unspeakable and eternal happiness, is better then extream and endless 
misery. So that if the Arguments for and against a God were equal, 
and it were an even Question Whether there were one or not, yet the 
hazard and danger is so infinitely unequal, that in point of prudence 
and interest every man were obliged to incline to the affirmative, and 
what-ever doubts he might have about it, to choose the safest side of 
the question, and to make that the Hypothesis to live by. 

For, he that acts wisely, and is a thoroughly prudent man, will be 
provided in omnem eventum, will take care to secure the main chance, 
-what-ever happens: but the Atheist, in case things should fall out con- 
trary to his belief and expectation, he hath made no provision for this 
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ease; if, contrary to his confidence, it should prove in the Issue that 
there is a God, the man is lost and undone for ever; If the Atheist 
when he dies shall find that his soul remains after his body, and has 

onely quit of it’s lodging, how will this man be amazed and blank’d, © 
when, contrary to his expectation, he shall find himself in a new and 
strange place, amidst a world of Spirits, enterd upon an everlasting 
and unchangeable state? How sadly will the man be disappointed 


- when he finds all things otherwise then he had stated and determined 


them in this world? When he comes to appear before that God whom 
he hath denied, and against whom he hath spoken as despightful things 


as he could? Who can imagine the pale and guilty looks of this man, 


and how he will shiver and tremble for the fear of the Lord, and for 
the glory of his Majesty? How will he be surprized with terrors on 
every side, to find himself thus unexpectedly and irrecoverably plunged 
into a state of ruine and desperation? And thus things may happen 
for all this mans confidence now: For our belief or dis-belief of a thing 
does not alter the nature of the thing; we cannot fancy things into 
being, or make them vanish into nothing by the stubborn confidence of . 
our imaginations; things are as sullen as we are, and will be what 
they are, what-ever we think of them ; ; and if there be a God, a man 
cannot by an obstinate dis-belief of him make him cease to be, any 
more than a man can put out the Sun by winking.!2 


Like Socrates, Arnobius, Lactantius, Arnauld, and More’s 
friar, Pascal is concerned with the supreme importance of what 
lies beyond the grave and of conducting our life with a view to 
its inevitable issue. He plans to construct proofs of the Chris- 
tian religion, but before he can do so he must show to men how 
sinful is their indifference with regard to a future life. Of 
all the errors made by men this is “ the one which most convicts _ 
them of foolishness and blindness, and in which it is easiest to | 
confound them by the first glimmerings of common sense, and by 
natural feelings.” 

_ Pascal emphasizes what all men should know but fow a are will- 
ing to reflect upon: “ that the duration of this life is but a 


12 The Wisdom of being Religious. A Sermon Preached at St. Pauls, by 
John Tillotson. London, Printed for Sa. Gellibrand, 1664, pp. 31-33. 
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moment; that the state of death is eternal, whatever may be its 
nature; and that thus all our actions and thoughts must take 
such different directions according to the state of that eternity, 
that it is impossible to take one step with sense and judgment, 
unless we regulate our course by the truth of that point which 
ought to be our ultimate end.’’ Men are faced with the possi- 
bility of eternal woe, yet they are indifferent, ignorant, unwill- 
ing to examine proofs, ready to take chances. They are content 
to remain in this state; they profess it as theirs; they even 
boast of it. ‘ Can we think seriously on the importance of this 
subject without being horrified at conduct so extravagant? This 
resting in ignorance is a monstrous thing, and they who pass 
their life in it must be made to feel its extravagance and 
stupidity, by having it shown to them, so that they may be 
confounded by the sight of their own folly.” ** | 


_ If there is a God, He is infinitely incomprehensible, since, having 
neither parts nor limits, He has no affinity to us. We are then incapable 
of knowing either that He is or if He is. This being so, who will dare 
to undertake the decision of the question? Not we who have no affinity 
to Him.... Let us then examine this point and say, “ God is, or He 
is not.” But to which side shall we incline? Reason can decide noth- 
ing here. There is an infinite chaos which separated us. A game is 
being played at the extremity of this infinite distance where heads or 
tails will turn up. What will you wager? According to reason, you 
can do neither the one thing nor the other; according to reason, you 
can defend neither of the propositions. | 

Do not then reprove for error those who have made a choice; for 
you know nothing about it. “No, but I blame them for having made, 
not this choice, but a choice; for again both he who chooses heads and 
he who chooses tails are equally at fault, they are both in the wrong. 


The true course is not to wager at all.” | 
Yes; but you must wager. It is not optional. You are embarked. 


Which will you choose then? Let us see. Since you must choose, let 


us see what interests you least. You have two things to lose, the true 


“aa Pensées, No. 195. Translated by W. F. Trotter. London, J. M. Dent, 
1904. | 
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and the good; and two things to stake, ‘your reason and your will, your 
knowledge and your happiness; and your nature has two things to 
shun, error and misery. Your reason is no more shocked in choosing — 
one rather than the other, since you must of necessity choose. This is 
one point settled. But your happiness? Let us weigh the gain and the 
loss in wagering that God is. Let us estimate these two chances. If 
you gain, you gain all; if you lose, you lose nothing. Wager, then, 
without hesitation that He is.—‘“ That is very fine. Yes, I must wager; 
but I may perhaps wager too much.”—Let us see. Since there is an 
equal risk of gain and of loss, if you had only to gain two lives instead 
of one, you might still wager. But if there were three lives to gain, 
you would have to play (since you are under the necessity of playing), 
and you would be imprudent, when you are forced to play, not to 
chance your life to gain three at a game where there is an equal risk 
of loss and gain. But there is an eternity of life and happiness. And 
this being so, if there were an infinity of chances, of which one only 
would be for you, you would still be right in wagering one to win two, 
and you would act stupidly, being obliged to play, by refusing to stake 
one life against three at a game in which out of an infinity of chances 
there is one for you, if there were an infinity of an infinitely happy 
life to gain, But there is here an infinity of an infinitely happy life 
to gain, a chance of gain against a finite number of chances of loss, 
and what you stake is finite. It is all divided; wherever the infinite is 
and there is not an infinity of chances of loss against that of gain, 
there is no time to hesitate, you must give all. And thus, when one is 
forced to play, he must renounce reason to preserve his life, rather 
than risk it for infinite gain, as likely to happen as the loss of 
nothingness. 
For it is no use_to say it is uncertain if we will gain, and it is cer- 
tain that we risk, and that the infinite distance between the certainty 
of what is staked and the uncertainty of what will be gained, equals the 
finite good which is certainly staked against the uncertain infinite. It - 
is not so, as every player stakes a certainty to gain an uncertainty, and 
yet he stakes a finite certainty to gain a finite uncertainty, without 
transgressing against reason. There is not an infinite distance between 
the certainty staked and the uncertainty of the gain; that is untrue 
In truth, there is an infinity between the certainty of gain and the 
certainty of loss. But the uncertainty of the gain is proportioned to 
the certainty of the stake according to the proportion of the chances 
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of gain and loss. Hence it comes that, if there are as many risks on 
one side,as on the other, the course is to play even; and then the cer- 
tainty of the stake is equal to the uncertainty of the gain, so far is it 
from fact that there is an infinite distance between them. And so our 
proposition is of infinite force, when there is the finite to stake in a 
game where there are equal risks of gain and of loss, and the infinite 
to gain. This is demonstrable; and if men are capable of any truths, 
this is one.!* 


It is in the form given it by Pascal that the argument has . 
passed into modern thought and has become the subject of 
unending discussion by Bayle and Voltaire and countless others, 
_ both believers and skeptics. Pascal, great as ‘Christian apologist, 
as mathematician, and as stylist, has here taken a passage in 
traditional apologetics and popular preaching and has given it 
a new turn and a new vitality. He has not transformed the 
old argument into something entirely new, but he has intro- 
duced into it new accents and new elements. 

Pascal emphasizes the fact that we must make some sort of 
decision as to whether God exists or does not exist and as to 
whether a life lies beyond the grave or not. No one can remain 
indifferent, for in this case indifference is itself a decision. 
Each of us must take a definite side in the controversy. We 
must commit ourselves thoroughly and effectively to the theistic 
affirmation that God exists and that He is a just judge meting 
out eternal reward and everlasting punishment, or we must 
commit ourselves to the atheistic denial that there is a God, a 
_ heaven, and a hell. It is impossible not to come to one or the 
other of these decisions, for the man who attempts to remain 
agnostic and aloof is actually and effectively aligning himself 
on the atheistic side. In seventeenth-¢entury words, he is a 
practical atheist, although perhaps not a speculative atheist. 
Each of us, nolens volens, must wager his life upon one side or 
the other. | 


14 Pensées, No. 233. 
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Since I must wager my life, it follows that as a rational being 
I ought to make the most prudent and advantageous choice. 
Since, according to Pascal, I have no rational means of per- 
ceiving what is the truth, I can make a prudent decision only 
by considering the possible results of the wager. = 


A. If I wager that God exists, this wager may turn out 
in either of two ways: | 


t 1. God does exist: I have won, and I have won 


everything, infinity and eternity. 
4 2. God does not exist: I have lost, but I have lost 
i nothing. 


iB. If I wager that God does not exist, this wager also 
may turn out in either of two ways: 


1. God does not exist: I have won, but I have won 
nothing. 


2. God does exist: I —— lost, and I have lost 
everything, infinity and eternity. 


Hence we see that in the case of this unique and supreme 
wager which must needs be made, the man who stakes his life on 
the assertion that God exists has a chance of losing nothing and 
of winning everything—an everything, moreover, that is the 
possession of an infinite good for all eternity. On the other — 
hand, the man who stakes his life on the belief that there is no 
God does so at the risk of losing this perfect happiness for all 
eternity and with a hope of winning nothing.. For if there is 
nothing beyond the grave, the atheist can win nothing there, 

/not even the satisfaction of learning that he wagered right. 
The theist is the man of reason. The atheist is indeed the fool 
who says in his heart, “‘ There is no God.” To accept the 
proposition “God is” as true and to live a life of theistic 
morality is a dictate of our rational nature. 
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Pascal has undoubtedly given us a “ passionate and powerful 
pleading,” as Chevalier*’ calls it. He has added fire and 
novelty to matter that had been used time and time again before 
him. In Pascal what is of the essence of the argument is kept 
and in a certain way strengthened. For the argument is essen- 
tially an exhortation. Given a hearer who has some belief in 
God and in a future life but who yet remains a practical 
atheist, the wager can make its appeal. The more belief is 
present, the greater will be its persuasive force. Put forth by 
a powerful and earnest master of ideas and words, such as was 
Pascal, it will get a hearing even from some who profess a 
formal atheism. It cannot prove to anyone the existence of 
God and of a future life—for Pascal it possesses value precisely 
because of the absence of such proofs—but it can arouse emo- 
tions such as fear and hope which may prepare the way for 
better things. | 

There are certain restrictions that must he placed upon 
Pascal’s treatment of his matter. By his introduction of mathe- 
matics into the argument Pascal added to the subtlety and 
curiosity of the argument, but it may be questioned whether he 
has thereby added to its force and value. Whether original 
with Pascal or not, the idea of casting this material into the 
form of an ineluctable wager is a happy thing. But to many 
his mathematics can be a factor that detracts from the persua- 
sive and hortatory character of the whole. The mathematicizing 
is too elaborate and too subtle to add strength to the appeal that 
the argument is designed to make. : 

A more serious objection to the Pascalian statement rests 
upon the fact that in it is found a certain unwarranted and 
gratuitous skepticism. Recalling the familiar saying of the 
- school that we can better know that God is than what He is, 
Pascal proceeds to an extreme and untenable position. Of 


+8 Jacques Chevalier, Pascal. New York, Sheed and Ward, 1936, p. 249. 
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itself, he holds, human reason can know neither what God is 
nor that He is. “‘God is, or He is not.’... Reason can 
decide nothing here.”’ In like manner, he holds that God “ has 
no affinity to us” and that between God and ourselves there 
is “an infinite chaos.” Such statements are those of an agnos- 
ticism and a skepticism that leave little room for a genuine 
theodicy. They are almost representative of the misology that 
Socrates reprobated when preparing for death. | 

Why did Pascal fall into so gross an error? He was of an | 
intensely religious cast of mind. In his last years it would 
seem that his spirituality and mysticism were deep and real. 
Intellectually he shows the greatness of his genius by his work 
as a mathematician, physicist, controversialist, apologist, and 
religious thinker and writer. He lived in an age of many great 
achievements and of some of them he could rightly have said, 
Quorum pars magna fut. Yet he was a child of his age and, as — 
one of its representatives and leaders, he partook of its limita- 
tions and defects. Moreover, his reading of Montaigne had 
affected him more deeply than he perhaps cared to admit or 
even realized. In philosophy and theology Pascal was an 
amateur. It is true that he was an amateur of immense genius, 
yet even the greatest native genius does not supply in those 
fields for knowledge and discipline. The brilliance and the 
power of Pascal’s mind do not annul the fact that he lacked 
an adequate knowledge of philosophy, that his intellectual and 
emotional gifts and preferences were hostile to metaphysics, 
and that his intellectual and moral environment were not favor- © 
able to the surer, higher, and more comprehensive view of things 
found in the great Greeks and the great schoolmen. : 

An inevitable objection that arises to any statement of the | 
argument, and more particularly to its Pascalian form; is that 
if theism is false the theist does lose something and the atheist 
does gain something. In the event that there is no God and no 
future life, the theist is in error and all his sacrifices are to no 
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avail. He has lost the truth and that conduct of life which 
- would have followed from his knowledge of the truth. If there 
is no God, it is the atheist who possesses the truth with all the 
resultant advantages of such possession. Even if life is not 
worth living, if there is no God, it is of value to know the 
emptiness and purposelessness of human existence. 

To this it has been answered that even if God does not exist 
the theist can live well and happily in his illusion of the truth. 
If there is nothing beyond the grave, he will not suffer even the 
pain of disillusion. In contrast to the atheist, who can never 
have surety and peace, he dies firm in the belief that he has 

chosen well and profitably in the gamble that is life. He has, 
_ it is true, been deluded by hope, but it is better to be deluded by 
hope than by despair. 

Of such an answer it can — be said that it is best to be 
deluded neither by hope nor by despair. Any delusion is an 
evil. If hope is found to be a genuine good, it is because it is 
not a delusion but a virtue deriving from an ulterior good and 
- indicating the real existence of that good. Pascal himself does 
not write of the advantages of being deluded by hope. His 
answer to the objection is that in any event the atheist cannot 
win and the theist cannot lose. Why? Because theism means 
that a man lives a better life and his experience of the benefits 
of religion and morality will be a constant indication of the 
wisdom of his choice. To the theist no harm but rather great 
- good in this world can come from his choice. Thus Pascal 
writes : 

The end o f this discourse-—Now what harm will befall you in taking 
this side? You will be faithful, honest, humble, grateful, generous, a 
sincere friend, truthful. Certainly you will not have those poisonous 
pleasures, glory and luxury; but will you not have others? I will tell 
you that you will thereby gain in this life, and that, at each step you 
take on this road, you will see so great certainty of gain, so much 
nothingness in what you risk, that you will at last recognise that you 
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have wagered for something certain and infinite, for which you have 
given nothing.1® 


This pragmatism with which Pascal concludes places the 
argument upon a new plane. It is in an appeal to pragmatic 
sanctions that the justification of the wager is to be found. But 
like every pragmatic sanction, the justification itself is not 
final, since its validity must likewise be vindicated. Operari 
sequitur esse. Glory and luxury accompany atheism, but they 
are poisonous pleasures. Yet would they be poisonous and evil 
for men if the source from which they issue were not false and 
evil? It is this essential falsity of the atheistical doctrine that 
is displayed by its disastrous results. 

On the contrary, the good results that come from a sincere 
_ belief in God and from a life of virtue bring with them an © 
increasing certainty that the truth has at length been found. 
The truth of the proposition “ God exists, and I must obey His 
law ” is made manifest by the way in which it works. Haxperto 
crede, says Pascal in effect. Fidelity, honesty, humility, grati- 
tude, sincerity, and truth, the goods that issue from theism, are 
possible and real only because theism itself is true. In this is 
found the truth that Pascal himself has elsewhere expressed in 
a question, “‘ If man is not made for God, why is he only happy 

Hence in the last instance the argument of the wager ceases 
to be merely hortatory. In justifying it its exponent must rely 
on something more basic than a calculation of chances. Appeal 
must be made to the distinction between good and evil,. to the 
principles of teleology, and to the metaphysics of being. It 
must be shown that virtue alone brings happiness and that 
virtue and happiness point to God as their author. Pascal, it is 
true, does not develop this proof for the existence of God from 
the nature of the good, but it is upon the validity of such an 
argument that his wager rests. | 


The Catholic University of America. Joun K. Ryan. 
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Methodology of the Social Sciences. By Fer Kavurmann. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. viii 272. $3.50. 


Dr. Kaufmann approaches his subj ect as a philosopher rather than 
as a social scientist. This is quite to be expected in view of his back- 
ground; for both at Vienna and, since 1938, at the New School for 
Social Research his courses and his publications have emphasized the 
philosophical viewpoint. As a result his approach to his subject is 
- quite different from that made familiar to American students by such 
books as Elmer’s Social Research, Odum and Jocher’s An Introduction 
to Social Research, or Lundberg’s Social Research. These well-known 
texts emphasize specific methods of gathering and analyzing data, while 
Dr. Kaufmann is concerned only with the broadest philosophical impli- 
cations of methodology. 

The book falls into two parts of roughly equal length. The first 
deals with the methods of science in general; the second applies these 
principles to the social sciences in particular. The core of Dr. Kauf- 
mann’s treatment throughout is his theory of scientific truth. He dis- 
tinguishes consistently between analytic and synthetic propositions. 
The content of empirical science “consists exclusively ” of the latter 
(p. 200). His main contention is that “‘ synthetic proposition’ should 
not be defined in terms of ‘truth’ and ‘falsity’” (p. 20). For a 
scientific statement may be accepted today and rejected tomorrow. “ All 
scientific decisions are reversible” (p. 231). Accordingly the concepts 
of truth and falsity are confusing when applied to the synthetic 
propositions which make up the “corpus” of the empirical sciences. 
“When it is seen that the meaning of this term [truth], if applied to 
analytic propositions, is essentially different from its meaning when 
applied to synethetic propositions, truth in the former sense will no 
longer be regarded as a prototype for truth understood in the latter 
sense’ (p. 66). Accordingly, instead of classifying the judgments of 
sciences as true, false, or doubtful, Dr. Kaufmann would classify them 
as “empirically valid,” “empirically counter-valid,” and “ undecided ” 
(ibid.). 

It follows that empirical science does not provide a method for 
attaining to absolute truth. In this respect such a science differs from — 
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a discipline like mathematics. “ A correctly demonstrated theorem in 
pure mathematics is proved once for all, but a proposition correctly 
incorporated into an empirical science is not exempt from future > 
elimination ” (p. 99). An empirical science is simply an accepted body 
of procedural rules and its “corpus,” that is, its content, consists of 
propositions admitted under these rules, propositions not defined as 
“true” in an absolute sense. The procedural rules themselves are 
subject to modification in view of “rules of higher order” (p. 232). It 
is easy to see how shifting the content of empirical science is according 
to Dr. Kaufmann’s analysis. : 

The second part of the book is concerned largely with the effort to 
resolve some of the classical methodological controversies of social sci- 
~ ence, such as the problem of value-judgments, the issue of behaviorism 
versus introspectionism, and the applicability to social research of the 
methods of the natural sciences. To discuss Dr. Kaufmann’s solution 
- of these and other problems in detail would prolong this review unduly. 
Let it be sufficient here to point out that his effort is much simplified 
by his renunciation of absolute truth in the empirical sciences. Once a 
science is reduced to a set of procedural rules and once its content is 
exempted from criticism on the basis of absolute truth, it is not too 
difficult to reconcile the apparently irreconcilable. Thus if determinists 
and the proponents of free will can agree to renounce their desire for 
ultimate explanations, they can perhaps accept in common a set of 
procedural rules and discover empirically a series of propositions about 
human behavior consistent with these rules. Whether the accepted 
propositions agree better with the doctrine of free will or determinism 
is not a matter of great moment, since these propositions are, in sah 
case, subject to revision. 

From one standpoint Dr. Kaufmann’s book might be regarded as an 
irenic effort to find a via media between conflicting schools of social 
thought. In most cases, it seems to the reviewer, the proposed solutions 
will not be entirely satisfactory to either side. Although a great many 
American social scientists may agree in theory with Dr. Kaufmann 
that their sciences are purely empirical and should be unconcerned 
with theorems of the supra-empirical order, yet in practice they seem 
thoroughly attached to their philosophical systems. For example, posi- 
tivistic sociologists seem quite as fixedly loyal to the doctrine of de- 
terminism as Catholics are to the doctrine of free will. The chief 
difference is that while Catholics are usually willing to justify their 
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suniabiaies of free will by reasoned argument, the positivists often react 
merely emotionally to anyone who questions the dogma of determinism. 


HANLy FURFEY. 


The Arab Heritage. Edited by Nastn AMIN Farts. Princeton, N. J.: 
_ Princeton University Press, 1944. Pp. xi-+. 279. $3.00. 


The editor advances the information that the present book represents 
a popular adaptation of lectures delivered at the third Summer Seminar 
in Arabic and Islamic studies, held at Princeton University in 1941. 
Apparently the aim of this book is to furnish a sort of general intro- 
duction to Arab history and thought and present an embracing view 
of Arabic cultural development. Nine scholars have contributed the 
- papers which constitute this volume. The first paper is that of Pro- 
fessor Philip K. Hitti of Princeton University who has written on 
“ America and the Arab Heritage.” Perhaps the most interesting por- 
tion of his paper is that dealing with Islamic studies in this country. 
We find that only ten universities offer courses in Arabie language, 
among them the Catholic University of America. The writer confidently 
expects the United States to become a favored center for Arabic and — 
Islamic studies. 

Professor Georgio Levi Della Vida of the University of Pennsylvania 
has written on “ Pre-Islamic Arabia.” He has summed up about all 
that is known on that matter up to the present, and he significantly 
points out that Arabia is still archaeologically untouched and expresses 
the hope that after this war the country will be opened to scientific 
investigation. Professor Julian Obermann of Yale University has con- 
tributed a paper on “ Islamic Origins ” in which he has subjected to 
analysis the first group of Surahs of the Koran deriving from the 
period of Muhammad’s activity as a prophet. He holds that primarily 
the problem of Islamic origins is that of the Jewish and Christian 
share in the making of Islam. The University of Chicago is repre- 
sented in this collection by Mr. Gustave E. von Grunebaum who has 
treated of the “Growth and Structure of Arabie Poetry A.D. 500- 
1000.” At the end of his paper we find an appendix consisting of 
five pages of specimens of Arabic poetry in English translations. The 


1 As an illustration see the discussion between Father Coogan, S.J. and 
Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes of free will and sna ee : in Federal Probation, 
VII, and VIII (1943 and 1944). 
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editor himself, who is Curator of Arabic and Islamic MSS at Princeton 
University, has chosen to write of the celebrated theologian and mystic, 
al-Ghazzali, whose position in Islam, he says, is that of the greatest 
‘religious figure after Muhammad. | 

Mr. John L. Lamonte of the University of Pennsylvania has written 
on the subject of “ Crusade and Jihad,” giving especial attention to the 
Moslem wars against the Latins in Syria in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. He arrived at the conclusion that religious fanaticism was 
seldom a prime cause or dominant motive in the age of crusades. Mr. 
Henry L. Savage of Princeton University has reproduced an account 
of the adventures of a fourteenth century pilgrim to the East. Mr. 
Edward J. Jurji of Princeton University has attempted to describe the 
course of Arab scientific thought within the compass of thirty pages. 
Finally, Mr. Richard Ettinghausen of the University of Michigan has 
contributed a rather brief paper discussing the “ Character of Islamic 
Art.” It should be noted that his paper is supplemented by twelve 
pages of photographic reproductions of characteristic objects of Arab 

Art. With one exception all the contributors have appended short 
bibliographies to their papers. 

Of course, a book of this sort lacks cohesion and is characterized by 
a certain discontinuity. It will be apparent to readers acquainted with — 
things Arabic that the contributions to this collection are not of equal 
value. One must observe, however, that because of conditions imposed 
by the war certain quotations and almost all the footnotes have been 
eliminated. The book provides rather sketchy information for the 
general reader, but it will prove to be of less value and interest to 
scholars and specialists. One must remark that Pfannmueller’s excel- 
lent Handbuch der Islam-Literatur is not mentioned at all. The book 
certainly deserves the attention of the reading public, and one may 
confidently expect it to arouse a more intelligent and not simply a 
romantic interest in the lands and peoples of the Muhammadan world. 


ROLBIECKI. 


Christianity and Democracy. By JACQUES MariTAIN. Translated by 
Doris C. ANSEN. New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1944. 98 pp. 


This little book was written in 1942 when the outcome of the war 
could still seem very disquieting and is dedicated “to the people of 
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France.” In these pages Professor Maritain gives an eloquent ex- 
pression of his faith in Democracy, but his main effort is devoted to 
the definition of the essential requisites for the success of the popular 
form of government and of the direction to be followed by its leaders if 
the great hope is not to end once more in disillusion. 

Honestly acknowledge the tragic failures of modern democracy, the 
historian discovers their deep cause in the inner contradiction between 
_ the pursuit of the democratic ideal which has its source in the Gospel 

and the widespread rejection of Christianity which is linked with the 
belief that man can be saved by his strength alone, between an inspira- 
tion which is truly evangelical and a conscience which is becoming more 
and more secularized. For even when the Gospel has been rejected as 
a creed it has acted and continues to act as a leaven in modern social 
and political life. All the thoughts and aspirations which constitute 
the democratic ideal: faith in human progress and in justice, recogni- 
tion of the dignity of the human person, conception of political society 
as an association of free men equal in nature in spite of their functiinal 
inequalities, exercise of authority by virtue of the consent of the 
governed and with due respect for their God-given right to autonomy 
_ in spiritual and temporal pursuits, civic friendship based upon brotherly 
love; all these are the authentic fruits of the Christian revelation, and 
if modern conscience succeeded in its effort to ruin faith in the Gospel 
it would thereby destroy the very roots of the democratic ideal and 
sooner or later cause its destruction. 

Looking to the future and in the conviction that the democratic state 
of mind which stems from the inspiration of the Gospel cannot exist 
without it, the eminent author recognizes the immaturity of a large 
portion of humanity and the danger which is reveoled in all forms of 
Totalitarianism, the communist as well as the nazist, of the democratic 
ideal of government of the people, by the people and for the people into 
the rule of the masses whom their ignorance and their lgck of high ~ 
moral ideals make an easy prey for unscrupulous leaders. Quoting 
Bergson’s words that “‘ democracy is evangelical in essence and . . . its 
motive power is love,” he stresses the need of education as the only 
safeguard against the threatening new reign of force which would en- 
slave men, and he calls for leaders who will not dream of destroying by 
force the false democracies, but will strive to disintoxicate them and to 
convert them by the force of good example. This is truly an herioc 
eall to arms, and the realist philosopher has no illusion about its chance 
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of immediate success. “ We don’t believe Paradise is for to-morrow.” 
However it is a challenge to all noble souls. : 

The reader will realize the non-technical character of this essay which 
- introduces no controversial issue and offers hardly any argument except 
the strength of the author’s conviction and the luminous evidence of 
his thesis. We see in it a philosophical meditation and, as we said, 
above, an act of faith in the future of democracy both in France and in 
the United States. It should be read as a complement and, shall we say, 
a corrective of the rather bitter analysis of the causes of the French 
disaster in M. Maritain’s “ A travers le désastre” (New-York, 1941). 
We hope and pray that his moving “ call to heroism” will awake the 
generous response of many of his readers, and that the philosopher 
turned into a statesman will find in the diplomatic functions which he 
is assuming at the centre of Catholicity opportunities for advancing 
his noble dream of a truly christian democracy. 


Jutes A. BAISNEE. 
The Catholic University of America. ; 


Traditio, ed. J. Quasren and Sr. Kurrwer. Vol. II. New York: 
Cosmopolitan Science & Art Service Co., 1945. iv +- 532 pp. 


The new volume more than fulfills the expectations the first had 
aroused. The richness of its content, at the same time, gives witness 
of the increasing interest in things related to the culture of Antiquity 
and of the Middle-Ages. Apparently the number of those is growing 
who realize that history, and especially history of ideas, is not a dead 
science, dealing with a matter unrelated to the actual questions, but the 
very source from which we may gather the fundamentals for under- 
standing our own times. 

Many of the articles, however important and informative, can be 
mentioned only by title since they contain nothing which would have 
immediate bearing on philosophy. A. Turyn’s study on ‘The Manv- 
scripts of Sophocles,’ L. F. Miller’s on the ‘ Missal W. 11 of the Walters 
Gallery in Baltimore,’ D. B. Zema’s essay ‘The Houses of Tuscany and 
_ of Pierleone in the Crisis of Rome in the Eleventh Century,’ J. C. 
Russell’s on ‘ The Clerical Population of Medieval England,’ and R. L. 
Wolff's ‘The Latin Empire of Constantinople and the Franciscans’ 
belong to this group. 


= ; 
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More important is, for the philosopher, an article on ‘ The Intellectual 
Life of Fifteenth-Century Rhodes’ by V. J. Flynn, because it does 
away with the notion that Rhodes had been after the fall of Con- 
stantinople a refuge for Greek scholarship and a center of intellectual 
life. Equally of only an indirect interest in H. J. Wolff’s article on 
‘Marriage Law and Family Organization in Ancient Athens: A Study 
in the Interrelation of Public and Private Law in the Greek City’; it 
has more reference to the history of society and the antecedents of the 
Canon Law concerning marriage than with philosophy proper. E. F. 
Bruck, writing on ‘Ethics vs. Law: St. Paul, the Fathers of the 
Church and the “ Cheerful Giver” in Roman Law,’ although mainly 
concerned with legal problems comes closer to the field of the philosopher 
_ by the manyfold moral implications. Also interesting is the sharp 
difference between the old Roman and the Greek idea of ‘ cheerful 
giving,’ since the former has little appreciation for any giving whatso- 
ever, unless it be because of some practical reason. 

Three articles deal with problems of philosophy, and a fourth, the — 
second part of which is to appear in the next volume, with a question 
of ‘semantics’ referring however to a topic which is related in many 
ways to philosophy. .L. Spitzer discusses in his ‘ Classical and Christian 
Ideas of World Harmony: Prolegomena to an Interpretation of the 
Word “Stimmung,” Part I’ the ages-old idea of harmony as an onto- 
logical principle. An appreciation of this highly fascinating and com- 
prehensive study will be feasible, however, only when its final part 
will have appeared. The questions touched upon in this essay overlap 
partly and complement those discussed in R. Allers’ contribution ‘ Micro- 
cosmus; from Anaximandros to Paracelsus.’ The author attempts a 
classification of the various forms of ‘microcosmism’ in their syste- 
- matic relations and their historical development. An ‘ elementaristic,’ 
a structural (anthropocentric and cosmocentric), a ‘holistic,’ and a 
‘symbolistic’ form are distinguished as true types of microcosmism, 
whereas ‘psychological’ microcosmism—as in Aristotle-Aquinas: 
anima quodammodo omnia—and a ‘ metaphorical’ form are described 
as more or less non-genuine. The general characterization of these 
types is followed by a chapter on the ‘ beginnings’ with Ionian specu- 
- lation, one on the shapes these various types took on in the centuries 
up to the Renaissance, a further part dealing with some of the later 
developments, and a concluding section with discusses the ‘ sympto- 

matic of microcosmism. 
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A. Pégis has an article ‘Concerning William of Ockham’; he is 
strongly critical of the interpretations submitted by Ph. Boehner who 
had, as the author puts it, ‘explained away’ Ockham’s skepticism. 
Pégis’ criticism is based partly on an analysis of the texts, partly on a 
refutation of Boehner’s interpretation. As the editors remark, Boeh- 
ner’s reply could, for some reasons, not be printed in this volume. 
The whole issue, therefore, can be reported only when this reply will 

P. O. Kristeller publishes in his essay ‘The Scholastic Background 
of Marsilio Ficino’ several unknown texts and thus widens our knowl- 
edge of this philosopher. As the author points out, these works are of — 
little originality, perhaps notes for lectures an older student may be 
charged with at a medieval university. They are interesting insofar as 
they reveal the thorough Aristotelian training of Ficino. 

In a footnote Dr. Kristeller rejects a suggestion made by this 
reviewer concerning the probability of Ficino being dependent on 
Cusanus. The term complexio as in Ficino is not Cusanus’ who uses 
complicatio; this is true in general, the word complexio, however, does 
occur in Cusanus. That Ficino does not mention Cusanus is no proof; 
he does not mention, in the newly published texts, Augustine either 
although at least one passage is a nearly literal quotation (p. 291, f. 
(17r, fin.). On the same page there is, for that matter, a sentence which 
obviously has been misread or not corrected. Intellectus agente Deo 
assimilatur .. . does not make sense; the idea is, evidently: Intel- | 
lectus agens Deo assimilatur, nam ipso omnia format (se. homo; or: 
tpse, sc. intellectus), possibilis vero materie, etc. The two words are, 
moreover, interchangeable; they are so not only etymologically but 
also semantically; e.g. both are used for the arithmetical operation of 
‘multiplication.’ (Cf. Thes. Ling. Lat.) 

The volume contains also several short articles on matters pertaining 
to the history of liturgy, canon law, and to other studies as well as 
some book reviews. | i 

RupotF ALLERs. 

The Catholic University of America, | | 


Fact and Fiction in Modern Science. By Henry V. Guu, 8.J. New 
York: Fordham University Press, 1944. Pp. 136. $2.50. 

In this series of essays, appearing in its first American edition, we 

have a critical analysis of modern science from a Catholic view- 
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point. Anyone familiar with the real or alleged philosophical implica- 
tions of 20th century prysics as expressed in current scientific 
literature will recognize in this work of Father Gill an answer to a cry- 
ing need of our times. The author is particularly competent to present 
a sympathetic exposition of the position of science and the limitations 
of its method. . He is not only firmly grounded in philosophy and 
theology but was a student of physics research under one of the most 
eminent of modern physicists in a university that has contributed more 
than its share of discoveries in the realm of theoretical physics. 
Realizing that so much of what is new today in the field of science 
may be out-dated tomorrow, the author has chosen those aspects of 
science which by reason of their bearing on philosophy and religion 
_are of more or less permanent interest. The constitution of matter, 
determinism and free will, causality, the origin of life, evolution, spirit- 
ism, the “logic”? of modern science, the relation of the Church to 
science are some of the principle topics treated. 
_ To sift fact from fiction an evaluation of the findings of science from 
an epistemological stand is of paramount importance. The reviewer 
therefore regards the chapter on the “ Nature of Scientific Knowledge ” 
as the most important in the book. Father Gill rightly calls attention 
to the fact that all experimental science is based upon and presupposes 
for its validity certain “ first principles ” of a metaphysical nature. He 
indicates that what Sir Arthur Eddington refers to as “ innate convic- 
tions ” are in reality “ intuitive convictions ” and proceeds to sketch 
the nature of certainty derived from “ intuition’ The reviewer cannot 
help feeling that the author could have made the case for the validity 
of first principles much stronger. He calls attention to the fact that 
in everyday life as well as in scientific research “the certainty we can 
arrive at reduces itself to a greater or less probability.” While he 
correctly points out “the fact that a few ‘specialists’ call in question 


' some intuition generally accepted by men, does not furnish a valid 


reason for doubting its truth,” he creates the impression that even our 
knowledge of first principles is not absolutely or metaphysically certain. 
We have only a very strong degree of probability, or as he puts it, 
“a working certainty which it would be imprudent to deny, and the 
neglect of which would be generally recognized as culpable.” The 
analogy between “ color blindness ” and the “blindness ” of those who 
question the axioms of metaphysics, prefering to call them “ postulates,” 
does not clarify the issue or indicate the essential independence of the 
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validity of intuitive knowledge of first principles. As the Scholastics 
never tired of insisting, “ nihil in intellectu nisi prius in sensu” in no 
way implies that the validity of metaphysical principles is dependent 
upon the validity of sense knowledge. Few Scholastics have been more 
critical of the conditions required for valid and certain knowledge than 
Duns Scotus. Yet even he shows clearly that “even if all our senses — 
were deceived, or what would be even more confusing, if some were 
deceived and others not, the intellect would still not be deceived with 
regard to such principles.” It is important to stress the true basis of 
our knowledge of such truths as that of causality, for instance, when 
scientists like Jeans, Eddington, Compton, etc. persist in treating it 
as though it were arrived and by scientific induction and consequently 
can be invalidated by the “indeterminism” of the microphysical world. 
By clarifying the epistemological issue at the outset, it would have been 
possible for the author to level an even more effective criticism of the 
“ illogicalness ” of modern science in various other portions of the 
book. 

However one may excuse the author somewhat on the plea that these 
essays are rather a series of random reflections of a critical nature which 
are intended to provoke thought, rather than systematic or 
critique of scientific tendencies. 

Readers will find the work as a whole well done. And while it is not 
what one would ordinarily call a “popularization” of science, it is 
written in a language free of technicalities and will appeal to the lay- 
man. The author indicates a very definite need when he writes, “the © 
true place of science in life should be insisted on, and its legitimate 
sphere defined, not in that semi-hostile manner which is sometimes 
assumed by non-scientific teachers, but as a reverent and sympathetic 
explanation of God’s created universe.” The author, we believe, has on — 
the whole achieved that end, and his collection of essays can be read with 
profit by every student and many a professor. 


Atuan B. Worrer, O. F.M. 
Our Lady of Angels Seminary, | 
Cleveland Ohio. 
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Physics of the 20th Century. By Pascuat JorpDAN. Translated by 
ELEANOR OsHRY. New York: Philosophical Library, 1944. Pp. 
xii-+ 185. $4.00. 


The philosopher who is looking for a — and systematic re- 
view of the principle tenets of contemporary physics, will find this 
work of considerable value. The author is to be commended on his 
choice and presentation of fundamental physical concepts. In a Jan- 
guage unburdened by mathematical formulations, this prominent phy- 
sicist reviews the mechanics of Galileo and Newton, classical electro- 
dynamics and the 19th century concepts of the atomic constitution of 
matter. And this by way of preparation for the principle portion of 
the book, which deals with the revolution in scientific thought initiated 
_ by the quantum postulates of Planck. 

The work however is more than a mere survey. The author stliemets 
a critical analysis of such concepts as continuity, causality and simulta- 
neity as understood by the physicist, indicating at the same time their 
possible bearing on philosophy and religion. In this connection, how- 
ever, one cannot help recalling a passage from Joad’s Guide to Modern 
Thought. “ The philosophising of the physicists is noticeably inferior 
to their physics, and eminent men are at the moment engaged in making 
all the mistakes which the philosophers made for themselves some three 
_ hundred years ago and have been engaged in detecting and correcting 
ever since.” 

The author’s formulation of philosophical problems i is not very happy, 
principally because he lacks a clear idea of the exact nature and proper 
province of philosophy. Judging from the various remarks of the 
author about the “ philosophical implications ” of certain physical data, 
one would infer that for him, metaphysics is simply a “ glorified 
science ” which must revise its “ideas from the ground up” to agree 
with the concepts of modern physics. At other times, however, he 
treats philosophy as a purely mental construct which governs our way 
of thinking but has no foundation in reality. This is true particularly 
in his treatment of causality. ; | 

“There is no justification,” he writes, “that the validity of the 
principle of causality is granted from the outset independently of 

experimental experience.” (p. 124) And referring to what Sir James 
Jeans calls the “loose-jointedness of the universe,” declares that the 
statistical concepts of quantum mechanics “ are not an expression of 
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the incompleteness of our insight into events, but rather an expression 
of the indefiniteness existing in nature itself.” (p. 125) And yet, as 
the author himself admits, there are just as many, even among the 
physicists themselves, who are of the opposite belief. . 

We might point out in this connection the validity of the principle 
of causality itself is not determined by any experimental science but 
pertains to metaphysics, the “science of causality” par excellence. 
Unfortunately the author seems acquainted only with the Kantian con- 
cept of metaphysics, and hence repeats the mistake made by so many of 
the “ quantum physicists ” beginning with Max Planck himself; namely, 
to regard metaphysics—if they regard it at all—as a purely theoretical 
form of speculation totally discovered from reality. Maritain has in- 
veighed time and again against this common misconception, insisting 
on metaphysics as a “ science of reality.” The reviewer therefore can- 
not help feeling that the author would have profited greatly by an 
acquaintance with Scholastic metaphysics which has a very definite 
contribution to make towards the solutién of many of the problems os 
raises. 

This is true for instance of the idea of “ complementarity,” which the 
author regards “as the most significant result for philosophy that has 
crystallized out of modern physics.” (p. 131) The concept of “ com- 
plementarity,” as Niels Bohr named it, implies that “ nature combines 
in one and the same physical object properties and regularities that 
contradict each other so that they could never exist directly at the same 
time.” Examples of this contradictory dualism are the wave and 
particle aspect of matter, the impossibility of determining both the 
position and the velocity of an individual particle in the “electron 
cloud.” While it is beyond the scope of a review to subject the con- 
cept of complementarity to rigorous metaphysical analysis, we might 
note that such an analysis would do much to clarify the real nature of 
many of the problems treated by the author.. Among other things it 
would reveal the fundamental error of equating gamma nad with 
a lack of causality. 

In speaking of the relation of the new physical concepts on religion 
and morality, the author averts to the fact that the breakdown of 
~ determinism and materialism have had a negative, liberating effect upon 
the human mind, in the sense that the objections once raiced to free will 
and the existence of a spiritual Deity on the basis of science have been 
removed. Like so many physicists with a philosophic turn of mind, 
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the author inclines towards a pantheistic idealism as the ultimate basis 
of the reality of the physical world. He invites the reader in the closing 
paragraph of the book, to consider “ whether the whole world—and we 
with it—be not possibly only a dream of God; whether prayer and 
ritual perhaps be nothing but attempts to make HIM more drowsy, so 
that HE does not awaken and stop our dreaming.” 

The philosophical or religious musings however constitute only a 
minor portion of the work. The Scholastic philosopher will find the 
work useful as an intelligible and fairly comprehensive review of the 
fundamentals of 20th century physics. The usefulness of the work in 
this connection would have been greatly increased if an analytical 
index had been included. The philosopher will also find the work of 
value as a key to understanding the mental attitude of the modern 
physicist and will better understand those fundamental issues which 
arise from the findings of the physicist but whose ultimate solution 
‘pertains to the realm of philosophy. Here the “ philosophia perennis ” 
has a definite and positive centribution to make toward a complete 
understanding of the physical universe. 


| Atuan B. Wouter, O. F. M. 
Our Lady of Angels Seminary, 
Cleveland Ohio. 


An Essay on Man, An Introduction to a Philosophy of Human 
Culture. By Ernst Casstrer. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1944. xii + 237 pp. ? 


Cassirer who since 1940 teaches at Yale and before taught at Berlin, 
Hamburg, Oxford and Gothenburg, belongs to the Neo-Kantian move- 
ment, the ‘School of Marburg.’ However, his interests have, since 
many years, been less those of traditional Kantianism; epistemology 
holds a smaller place in his later works than philosophy of culture. 
Particularly, the three volumes of his Philosophie der Symbolischen 
Formen, published 1923-1929, were a comprehensive attempt to survey 
the main fields of culture. The present slender volume takes up the 
same subject in a much more concentrated form. In his preface the 
distinguished author quotes approvingly Lessing who said that ‘a 
big book is a big evil’; and so Cassirer wants, in his new book, only 
‘to concentrate on a few points that seemed of special philosophical 
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importance.’ No doubt that by this the book has gained in readability. 
But it does not render superfluous the big work which, in fact, is a 
treasure trove of information. For a first acquaintance, however, with 
Cassirer’s ideas and the matter he treats this book will prove an 
excellent help. 

The first part has as its title the ages-old question: What is Man? 
It starts with emphasizing ‘ The Crisis in Man’s Knowledge of Himself,’ 
to find a ‘clue’ in the fact of the symbol. Man is the animal making 
use of symbols. In the capacity to symbolize Cassirer sees the chief 
- and absolute feature by which man is distinguished from brutes. Not 
only words, but concepts too are of a symbolic nature. So are space 
and time. The distant, the past, and the future are symbolic notions. 
‘It is symbolic thought which overcomes the natural inertia of man 
and endows him with a new ability, the ability constantly to reshape | 
his human universe.’ (p. 62.) | 

The second part is entitled: ‘Man and Culture.’ Man has to be 
defined in ‘Terms of Human Culture.’ The fields of culture are sur- 
veyed: myth and religion, language, art, history, science. The old 
Kantian approach is discernible. It is not reality an sich which man 
grasps, but reality symbolized; the categories of symbolization take the 
place of those of pure reason. 

It is, of course, not astonishing that Cassirer conceives’ of myths as 
of the earlier stage out of which religion develops. The obvious fact 
that myths function with primitive or even more civilized peoples as 
religions is undeniable; but here as elsewhere mere precedence does not 
yet furnish a proof of ancestral relations. Apart of this, the remarks 
of the author are in many a sense informative and interesting. Even 
more so is the chapter dealing with language, where Cassirer manages 
to condense into 37 pages the main content of a whole volume of his 
prior work. Here the reader will find a penetrating analysis and 
criticism of certain all-too biological interpretations of language as 
well as an able summary of the history of the problems involved. The 
development of language—not from the ‘ animal cry’ but within human 
society—is one outstanding feature in ‘man’s progressive self-libera- 
tion,’ as which Cassirer views the history of human civilization. In 
some way, this is an elaboration of Kant’s notion that history is the 
history of freedom gradually achieved, a notion which remained funda- 
mental with German Idealism and beyond. 

One of the most attractive features in Cassirer’s well written work is 
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the combination of the analytical and the historical approach. In 
reading the pages of this ‘Essay on Man’ one realizes how unable 
one is to attain any adequate view of man’s nature and achievement 
unless one takes account of history, in the widest sense of the term. 

This little book deserves careful study. It ought to be an exhortation 
that a similarly comprehensive view of civilization, its elements and 
its development is urgently needed which might present the problems 
and solutions on the basis of another philosophy. But however much 
one may disagree with the author’s metaphysics or general ideas, his 
work merits attention and praise. 

3 RupotF ALLERS. 


The Catholic Unwersity of America. 


The Theory of Literary Kinds or Ancient Classifications of Literature. 
By James J. DonouusE, Ph. D. Dubuque, Iowa: The Loras Col- 
lege Press, 1943. 


A cursory glance at the title and table of contents of this little work 
might suggest that its appeal would be entirely esoteric, of interest to 
the specialist in literary history alone. But a closer acquaintance with 
its subject matter reveals the fact that though it purports to be mainly 
historical, the grounds for the classifications are largely philosophical; 
for, as the author states in his preface, to classify literary works is to 
view them in the light of critical judgment, and criticism, we will all 
agree, is philosophical if it is anything. | 

The book makes a real contribution, in the reader’s estimation, to 

the sum total of learning, for it is of interest to both critic and phi- 
- losopher to find gathered and condensed into systematic form what 
such thinkers as Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, Plutarch, and Horace, among 
others, had to say on the subject of literature, if for no other reason 
than to complete one’s perspective of our general cultural development. 
The most important author discussed is, to be sure, Aristotle, for he 
commands more than a mere historical interest. His theories contain 
the nucleus of a valid and satisfactory philosophy of literature, needed 
so urgently in this day of chaotic thinking in all fields, and especially 
in those involving aesthetics as applied to literary evaluation. 

For this reason it can be said that a real service has been rendered to 
criticism by the author’s bringing again into prominence such parts of 
Aristotle’s theory as the following: 
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It is not the business of the poet (this word must be taken in its widest 
connotation) to tell what has happened but what might happen and what 
is possible according to probability or necessity. ... 

Hence poetry is more philosophical and more serious than history for 
poetry deals more with things in a universal way, but history with each 
thing for itself. ; 


On these principles what should be said of the so-called “ novels ” that 
are coming out in such large numbers today and that are nothing more 
or less than glorified autobiographies; or of the surrealistic works that 
purport to be, because more sordidly detailed presentations of actual — 
facts, “truer ” pictures of human life than selective fictional material? 

The author expresses in the following statement the most basic of 
Aristotle’s theories: Poetry is an effect of the abstracting and gen- 
eralizing intellect. That and this other restatement would well bear 
pondering by the modern critic, “ Poetry is the re-integration of intel- 
lectual analysis in the sensory medium of metrical language.” Change 
the word poetry to literature and omit the work metrical and there 
results as good a definition of what constitutes literature as has ever 
been given. | 

The reader will find it easy to agree with the author, too, in his con- 
clusion that, “though Aristotle is the greatest theoretical critic of 
antiquity, he leaves something to be desired.” Indeed he does, as do 
all who have as yet attempted to formulate an explanation of the 
essence and appeal of the beautiful. What Aristotle does better than 
any other, however, is to lay a solid foundation on which an aesthetics 
ean be built and he more than once points the way to its development, 
_ As things stand now such.a work is still to be done and literary scholars 
and critics both should be grateful to James J. Donohue for calling 
attention once more in his Classifications to the wealth of helpful 
material to be found in this greatest of the thinkers of philosophy’s 
Sister M. Gonzaaa, O. P. 
Aquinas College, | 

Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


A Realistic Philosophy. By Kurt F. Remnnarvt, Ph.D. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co.,1944. Pp. xii-- 268. $2.75. 


In this volume Dr. Reinhardt offers a concise presentation of the 
unchanging principles which must guide the thoughts and actions of 
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man in this changing world. He rightly contends that these principles 
must be drawn from a philosophy of realism; not the false realism 
which regards only isolated aspects of reality but an integrated realism 
which takes into account the whole of reality. Hence he “ pleads for a 
return to a total view of reality which includes in particular a total 
view of man and society.” (p. ix) That view is found in the perennial 
principles of Thomistic philosophy. 

Into the first of the four chapters that snale up the book, the author 
compresses the fundamental concepts of Being and Reality. (This he 
does at times, with consequent danger to clarity; for instance, p. 31, 
the example of analogy, p. 42, the first definition of substance, p. 47, 
the description of the category of passion.) Since he is well aware that 
“to be trustworthy philosophy must have its roots deeply and firmly 
in reality,” (p. 13) he presents in this metaphysical section the prin- 
ciples of being which are the basis for the ethics, political philosophy, 
and economic philosophy which he treats in the next three chapters 
respectively. In accordance with the principle that action follows being 
or a being acts according to its nature, the author devotes the second 
chapter to a consideration of Human Action and Moral Values. He 
voints out that “if ... all activities, including all human acts, flow 
from the natures of created beings, then it is the order of being and 
reality which establishes an unshakable norm for the order of action or 
the moral order. And it is that same order of reality which exacts 
sanction and retribution whenever its laws are violated in the sphere 
of human action.” (p. 109) Chapter three entitled “ Human Action in 
_ State and Society ” deals briefly and ably with the sociopolitical aspect 
of man’s nature. Man “is neither destined nor fitted to live in isolation 
but, on the contrary, called and equipped to communicate intellectually, 
socially, and practico-politically with other beings of his own kind.” 
(p. 141) . For the problems and conflicts which inevitably arise in this 
intercommunication of man with man and nation with nation, the author 
finds a solution in the light of the basic metaphysical and moral prin- 
ciples of the philosophia perennis. He observes that these same prin- 
ciples are reaffirmed and carefully analyzed in some of the Encyclical 
Letters of Leo XIII and Pius XI. Throughout this chapter and the one 
following, his presentation shows a deep understanding of the social 
encyclicals. Chapter four called “Man as Producer and Consumer” 
treats of the economic activities of man, which “like every other 
aspect of human life, has to be proportioned to and integrated with the 
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metaphysical structure of reality in general and with the metaphysical 
constitution of human nature and its ultimate end in particular.” (p. 
217) The author shows that only by so doing is there constituted an 
economics which maintains its proper place in the hierarchy of goods 
and values. 

A Realistic Philosophy deserves careful reading by both “ the pro- 
fessional philosopher and the educated average reader ” for whom, as 
the author states in his preface, the book was intended. They will find 
satisfying, in this period of renewed interest in metaphysics, the able 
manner in which the author has applied the principles of being to 
current problems. 7 

An ample glossary and a good index add to the usefulness of the 
book. | 
Attention might be called to the misplaced order of the last two 
lines on page 57. 3 | 
| Sister M. Marina ScHEv. 
Holy Family College, | 

Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 


Critica. Cursus Philosophicus Collegii Maximi Ysletensis, Societatis 
Tesu, Pars II. By J. Davina, 8. J. Mexico City: A Alvarez y 
Alvarez de la Cadena, 1941. Pp. xvi, 294. 


The Mexican Province of the Society of J esus, In commemoration of 
the Fourth Centenary of the Apostolic Confirmation of the Society, 
has undertaken the publication of a complete course in philosophy. The 
works published are intended primarily to serve as texts for the 
students at Ysleta College, Texas. Three volumes of the course have 
been published: Critica, Tehologia N aturalis, Cosmologia. 

The present volume, Critica, by Father Davila, 8. J., augurs well for 
the complete course. At the very beginning of the book the reader is 
impressed by the author’s ability to write clearly and succinctly. Since 
the book is intended as a text for students without previous philosophical 
training, Father Davila is most careful to explain just what the question 
at hand is, why it arises, what difficulties stand in the way of solution, 
and what hope there is of a satisfactory answer. This ability to state 
the question clearly, whether it be the ‘ critical ’ question in general or 
some particular thesis concerning that question, is surely one of the 
outstanding features of the book. The author is also to be congratulated 
on his willingness to face difficulties. 
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As for the matter itself contained in the volume, the customary ques- 
tions of Critics in Scholastic Philosophy are treated. The book begins 
with a discussion of the possibility and necessity of a critical investiga- 
tion of knowledge; then follows a discussion of the criterion of truth, 
the sources of certain knowledge; a rather complete treatment of the 
question of universals and of the transcendental Idealism of Kant is 
presented. The last part of the book is devoted to a discussion of the 
notions of truth and certitude, to which there is added a chapter on the 
causes of error. __ 

A very commendable feature of the book is the brief yet rather com- 
plete history of each question, which is given as the question is treated. 
The book contains an analytical index which, unfortunately, is not as 
completely as it could be to make the book readily useful for reference. 
The book is well printed and easy to read. The author is, indeed, 
worthy of praise for this very fine addition to Neo-scholastie works. 


Cosmologia. Cursus Philosophicus Collegii ‘Maximi Ysletensis, Pars 
IV. By James G. Moran, §.J. Mexico City: Buena Prensa, 
1944, Pp. xv, 389. 


The difficulties faced today by the author of a textbook on Cosmology 
- are enough to dismay any but the brave. Unless it be contended that 
Cosmology is pure metaphysics, then account must be taken of the 
veritable maze of contemporary scientific fact and theory. In the 
present volume father Moran has succeeded in presenting an exposition 
of Scholastic Cosmology which merits for him the generous praise which 
should be bestowed on a successful endeavor in an admittedly difficult 
field. 

This volume is, like its companion volumes, explicitly designed to be 
used as a textbook; the method used is rigorously scholastic: With 
reference to the printing, however, in the opinion of this reviewer, the 
heavy type is used so much throughout the book that the effect is lost. 
A judicious use of italics instead of the almost indiscriminate use of 
heavy type to emphasize would, perhaps, have produced a better effect 
in the format of the book. : : 

The author divides the book into three parts: Statice Cosmology, 
which treats of the passive properties of bodies; Dynamie Cosmology, 
which treats of the active properties; Synthetic Cosmology, wherein the - 
author discusses the involved question of the nature of bodies. The 
doctrine expounded in all three parts is the traditional teaching of the 
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Schools. A commendable effort has been made to treat the various 
questions in the light of contemporary scientific knowledge. The 
author, for example, treats at length of the existence of a disseminated 
vacuum; he discusses the philosophical implications of the theory of 
relativity; he prefaces his treatment of the knotty problem of the 
ultimate constituent principles of bodies by a resume of contemporary 
scientific knowledge of the physical construction of matter. 

The excellent historical conspectus at the beginning of the book slong 
with the brief historical notes preceding each thesis, as well as the bibli- 
ography which is given for each question treated, are worthy of notice. — 
An enormous amount of careful reading has evidently been done by 
Father Moran on the problems of cosmology. The language of the book 
is clear, the ideas are presented in logical sequence, and an honest at- 
tempt at impartiality on disputed questions is evident. The book is 
readily recommended. | 


Theologia Naturalis; Cursus Philosophicus Collegii Maximi Yslitensis 
Societatis Jesu. Pars VI. By R. Martinez Dew Campo, S.J. 
Mexico City: A. Alvarez y Alvarez de la Cadena, 1943. Pp. xxvii, 

430. 

Here is a book that is indeed a scholarly work. It very quickly be- 
comes apparent to the reader that Father Martinez del Campo is very 
familiar with the literature on his subject. This volume bears the ear- 
marks of intensive and extensive preparation for the work. While the 
individual reader may not agree with the author’s conclusions in regard 
to many disputed points, we feel safe in predicting that all will be 
impressed by a volume that is extremely thought-provoking. 

The book treats the customary questions of natural theology in a 
scholastic and modern manner. There are many things therein that are 
not found in many like volumes. The author, for example, will give 
you the opinions of modern authors, up-to-date statistics on atheism in 
Russia and in the United States, a world list of the number of the vari- 
ous: religions, etc. 

The work is meant to be a text treating of the elementary questions 
necessary for a grasp of scholastic theodicy. The author deals first 
with the question of the existence of God and presents the customary 
proofs of St. Thomas; he also adds some supplementary proofs which 
seem cogent to many authors. Dealing with the metaphysical essence 
of God, he attempts to reconcile the traditional and heretofore divergent 
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views of the Thomists and the Suarezians. On the question of the 
knowledge of Gad, the author is a Molinist, although he rejects super- 
comprehensio. All the questions are well treated. 

The book is well printed, suffering only the same defect as volume II 
in the series, the incompleteness of the index. But the imperfections of 
the work are very minor, and the book is a distinct contribution to Neo- 
_scholastie texts on Natural theology. Whether or not the individual 
reader agrees with all the author’s conclusions, the book deserves serious 
consideration. | 


GreorGE V. DouGHERTY. 
St. Charles Seminary, 
Overbrook, Phila., Pa. 


Molders of the Medieval Mind. By Rev. Frank P. Cassipy, Ph. D. 
St. Louis: B. Herder Co., 1944. Pp. viii-++ 194. $2.00. 


Any analysis of the medieval synthesis or the formative factors there- 
of could hardly even be considered sufficient if it did not recognize and 
take full cognizance of the spiritual principle permeating it. For faith 
not only brought the development of medieval thought to the high 
pinnacle on which it rested, but also became the principle that united 
men in a common brotherhood and wrought their culture into one of a 
truly spiritual character. The thought and life of the medieval ages 
marked the apex of our Western civilization. The recognition of this 
spiritual foundation of the medieval mind is the inspiration of Father 
Cassidy’s study of the Fathers of the Church as the molders of the 
medieval synthesis. The importance of the Fathers in the development 
of medieval thought and in the formation of the medieval scholastic 
synthesis can be easily recognized by even a perusal of the works of St. 
Thomas whose complete mastery of the thought of the early Fathers 
and the many times he cites their authority betoken the great respect in 
which he held them. 
_ Father Cassidy expressly declares that the purpose of his study is 
“to point out the significance of the Church Fathers and their educa- 
tional principles as molders of the medieval mind.” (p. 111) The 
opening chapter treats of the “ Roman Schools and Education ” and is 

followed by a brief discussion on the relation of Christianity to early 
western civilization. These two chapters serve as an introduction to a 
_ formal and individual treatment of the Fathers. The style and organi- 
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zation of the first two chapters lead one to believe that they were 
lecture notes intended for class use and then prepared for printing. 
This belief seems to be justified of the entire volume as the reader con- 
tinues on through the book. Each of the Fathers is treated in a 
summary manner—a brief biographical sketch followed by a resume of 
principles and a vague—because so detached—statement of his position 
in the history of patristic and medieval educational thought. The volume 
develops to be an anthology of biographies, each biography containing 
a brief analysis of the educational theories of the subject. , 
Though the purpose of the author might well have been to direct his 


attention and that of his readers to the Fathers in their individuality, 


still one would expect that there be some kind of a principle of integra- 
tiou, and that the treatment of the Fathers be oriented toward the for- 
mation and development of patristic thought having its culmination in 
the medieval synthesis and the influence exerted by each of them on this 


historie process. The isolation which surrounds each of the “ molders ” © 


diminishes the value of the work and belies the original purpose of the 
author. 

As a result of the absence of some sort of principle of integration, 
the volume assumes the character of a factual and descriptive report 
rather than that of an anlysis of the influence exerted by the fathers on 
the development of the medieval mind. Needless to observe, the very 
title postulates a task of no mean proportions and would be as difficult 
as that undertaken by Newman in his An Essay On 'The Development 
Of Christian Doctrine, if not more so. Father Cassidy treats well the 


individual fathers, but one cannot help but notice that the influence 


ascribed to them in the development of the medieval synthesis is ex- 
pressed in nothing more than a mere statement of the fact and this in 
isolated instances. Moreover, one could hardly fail to neglect the im- 
portant role played in the formation of the medieval mind by the 
streams of thought pouring into the West from the East through the 
Jewish and Arabian philosophers. The original purpose of the author 
was a noble one and one that deserves the highest respect from any 
medieval sheolar. That this original purpose has been successfully 
implement in this volume seems rather to be doubted. 

The book is printed on a fine quality of paper. It contains an ex- 
cellent index and a representative bibliography. However, the sources 
and references quoted in the footnotes are few and frequently of a 
secondary quality. If more of the sources listed in the bibliograhy had 
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been used, the book would merit additional recommendation. It is very 
suitable reading for a student of education who is looking for a 
precise and summary statement of the educational principles of the 
Fathers. 
STanisLaus Duzy, F.S. C. 


Metaphysica Generalis sive Ontologia. By IsMAEL QuiuEs, S.J. 
_Espasa-Calpe, Argentina, 1943. Pp. xxxi-+ 416. 


The faculty of Saint Joseph’s College at San Miguel, Argentina, is — 
setting the pace for Scholasticism among the South American Republics. 
One of the most welcome indications of their activity is the establish- 
ment of the Bibliotheca Ibero-Americana de Filosofia, a series of 
scholarly works in the philosophical field. It comprises three sections: 
the Biblioteca Thomista devoted to Thomism in all its ramifications; 
the Biblioteca de Iniciacion which will present a complete series of 
manuals for classroom study, and the Biblioteca de Investigacion em- 
bracing advanced research studies. 

With the present volume a series of textbooks for college students is _ 
begun. Father Quiles has written a well-balanced textbook of phi- 
losophy which does not depart from the traditional treatment in the 
standard manuals now in use. A welcome addition, however, is the 
_ treatment of the theory of values-(p. 140) which makes his work timely 
and brings before the students’ eyes a concise and clear statement of an 
important contemporary philosophical problem. In general, the author 
explains the Thomistic view faithfully and ably although he does not 
hesitate to embrace Suarezian doctrines and Cardinal Cajetan’s de- 
partures from the doctrine of St. Thomas. The author even espouses 
theh Scotistic position when treating of the principle of individuation. 
(p. 240) 

Clever use is made of toned and summaries. An extensive his- 
tory of metaphysics prefaces the treatment of being and its attributes. 
Although the work appears in a very serviceable binding, printed in 
bold and easily readible type, exception must be made to the numerous 
typographical errors that escaped the proofreader’s eye. Very con- 
sistenly the word “ metaphysica ” is misspelled “ methaphysica” (cf. 
pp. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 9, 25 ete.) ; letters are added or dropped from words 
as in the following instances: (Nnihil (p. 22), setentiae (p. 83), detrina 
(p. 92), Possitivistae (p. 165), Mallebranchianum (p. 295), idividuum 
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(p. 300), etc.; Vaihinger’s name is written “ Weihinger” (p. 296). 
The author also erroneously calls Kierkegaard a “ Neerlandicus ” (p. 
25) and places the date of St. Thomas’ death in 1256 (p. 196). How- 
ever, these are all of minor imuortance and can readily be corrected 
in the subsequent editions. . 

Latin textbooks being very difficult to obtain due to was conditions, 
the present work fills an urgent need of many schools which still teach 
the philosophia perennis in the latin tongue. The author has made 
ample use of the standard modern works on metaphysics (e.g. of 
Descogs, Donat, Raeymaeker, Marxuach, etc.) and has embodied their 
best characteristics. The teacher and the student will find much to their 
interest in this presentation of the philosophy of being. We are 
eagerly awaiting the forthcoming volumes of this splendid Biblioteca. 

| 
MavRIcE J. GRAJEWSKI, O. F. M. 
Burlingham, Wisconsin. 


The Bond of Peace. By MicHarL Kent. Milwaukee: Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 1945. Pp. vi-+ 186. 


Michael Kent (a woman well know in secular journalism writes under 
this pseudonym) presents a unique study of international peace. At- 
tacking her problem in the light of Christian charity, she makes a 
searching analysis of the collapse of that “ unity of the spirit” which 
St. Paul instructed the faithful to “keep in the bond of peace.” The 
book deals with the crisis that began with the Reformation and reached 
its climax in total war in the twentieth century. 

The author, in a valuable foreword, draws a clear picture of the 
eauses of war. She contrasts the society of the first sixteen centuries 
with that of the past four centuries, proposing the following questions: 
What constituted the outstanding difference between that society and 
our own? What element contributed unity and stability to that society 
which is lacking today? Why could that society keep peace while 
modern Europe cannot? What principle of interior, natural unity was 
then present which has since been lost? The Bond Of Peace is an 
attempt to answer these questions. | 

The book is. divided into four parts: Part I, Emancipation; Part II, 
Reformation; Part III, Restoration; Part IV, Recapitulation. 

Part I treats of emancipation from creed and dogma; from formal 
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religious observance, especially public worship; from traditional 
morality. While the experiment in emancipation was undertaken im- 
mediately after World War-I, the seeds of the experiment had been 
planted much earlier. The began to take root in the late nineteenth 
century. With notable precision the author points out the inevitable 
results of the experiment. “ Undertaken immediately after World War 
I, it (the experiment) was intended to usher in a better world and a new 
day. Following in the wake of the first shambles, it chould have pre- 
vented the second. Actually, the second has exceeded the first, in fury 
and in extent.” Part I concludes with the vindication of the Catholic 
Church as “The Light That Has Not Failed.” 

Part ITI traces to the Protestant Reformation, the emancipations of 
modern times. “ Thus, the original Reformers were reformed by other 
reformers, protested by other Protestants, ad infinitum, to the present. 
day.” Each reform presents a leader in whose name its doctrines are 
preached and taught. The Catholic Church teaches in the name of 
Christ. Herein consists its permanence and unity. The author stresses 
the fact that the sixteenth century needed a reform, not of doctrine but 
of practice; makes a distinction between corruption of conduct in the 
members of a society, and corruption of the ideals on which the society 
is founded; enumerates reformers within the Church. “ In every case,” 
she says, they reformed that which needed reformation: conduct and 
practices—not doctrine.” Excommunication was used against Luther 
and Henry VIII without effect. Disregarding the authority of the 
Pope, and denying the doctrines of the Church, the Ruler placed him- 
self beyond the reach of moral and spiritual sanctions. 

The only control then was by force of arms. The author does not 
overlook the fact that there were wars in the Middle Ages. Medieval 
civilization was built by the converted conquerors of Rome. These 
were natural fighters; they were fighters for generations before con- 
version; after conversion they continued to fight. The Church, through 
- the imposition of moral and spiritual sanctions which rulers and people 
acknowledged, placed a check on immoderate ambitions. If war was not 
- entirely eliminated, at least it was restricted and controlled. It was a 
localized affair which did not demand the total energies of the people. 
from the beginning of the sixteenth century until today, major con- 
flicts, at frequent intervals, have devastated Europe. After the Refor- 
mation, Europe “ recognized no common superior, whether emperor or 
pope.” Discarding political as well as spiritual authority, new nations 
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coalesced rapidly into absolute, sovereign states. Nothing checked the 
imperialistic ambitions of any state except the armed force or other 
states. The present global conflict is the result of the Reformation, 
which destroyed the indispensable element for any stable society, 
namely, unity and with it the bond of peace. 

Part III. The following quotation introduces this part of the book. 
“Europe must find a common denominator an a much higher plane than 
geographic frontiers or self-centered nationalism.” Emphasizing the 
fact that the Reformation was a source of division and conflict rather 
than a great advance, the author in simple language shows the futility 
of trying to establish political unity among nations without restoring 
the spiritual unity which was its foundation. The author presents 
numerous parallel citations from the writings of Hitler and Luther. The 
thoughtful reader will find it difficult to gainsay the conclusions reached - 
in chapter X. It might well be read by those who gather around con- 
ference tables. However the author does not wish to leave the work of 
restoration entirely to statesmen and diplomats. It must be truly a 
spiritual crusade shared by all. Only then may the construction of the 
new social order be safely left to world courts. The reader uncon- 
sciously becomes a participant in this point of view. The inexorable 
workings of the moral law are here presented without preachments. 

Part IV contains a resume of God’s plan of redemptive love. 

The message of the book is timely. It is the story of the spiritual 
decline which destroyed peace in the world. The author shows, on one 
hand, Christian principles at work in the lessons of history, and on the 
other, the devastating consequences, within the past few centuries, of 
forgetfulness of those principles. oe. 

Sister Mary Dominica, R. S. M. 


Mission of the University. By Jos® Orteca y Gasser. (Translated 
with an introduction by Howard Lee Nostrand.) Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. 103. $2.00. 


The University and the Modern World. By Arnot 8. Nasu. New | 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. Pp. xxiv-+ 312. 2.50. 


Books dealing with the problems of the university in the modern 
world have been multiplied during the past few years. There has been 
an increasingly evident recognition in all quarters that these problems 
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are central to the whole contemporary cultural crisis. Consequently it 
can be assumed that these two new contributions by the Spanish scholar, 
José Ortego y Gasset, and the British writer, Arnold Nash, will receive 
careful attention and examination. | 

The Mission of the University is presented by its author as a re- 
written version of a lecture given by him at Madrid in 1930. He 
denies any pretension for his essay beyond the purpose of supplying 
“material for extensive debate” and serving as “an anticipation of 
some future course on the Idea of the University ” (p. 34). It is his 
basic contention that the indispensable point of departure for any 
program of university reform is a complete formulation of its purpose. 
In practice, the modern university is engaged in teaching the learned 
professions, in conducting research and preparing future investigators, 
and in imparting the “ miserable residue of something more imposing 
and more meaningful,” something called “general culture ” which is 
regarded as a sort of ornamental knowledge, “which in some way is 
to educate his (the students’s) moral character or his intellect ” (p. 55). 
This tragic mistaking of “ general culture” for true culture, which is 
the “vital system of ideas of a period,” has had the final effect that — 
the average person today is uncultured, i. e., ignorant of the essential 
systems of ideas concerning the world and man. “ Hence it is impera- 
tive to set up once more, in the university, the teaching of the culture, 
the system of vital ideas, which the age has attained. This is the basic 
function of the university ” (p. 59).- : 

The great need of the present day, Ortega y Gasset feels, is a new 
integration of knowledge which lies in pieces scattered over the world. 
Science itself must be put into order for the sake of its healthy per- 
petuation. The university should not make the ordinary student waste 
his time in pretending he is going to be a scientist. Professors should 
be selected primarily for their talent for synthesis and their gift for 
teaching. It is the obligation of the university to become what it once 
was: “an uplifting principle in the history of the western world.” 

The Mission of the University has the merits and the defects of many 
other works on the same subject. It is a strongly written and incisive 
expose of the atomization of knowledge, the cult of scientism, the bar- 
barism of specialization, and many of the other evils that have under- 
mined the intellectual integrity of the modern university. The author 
brings into clear focus the fundamental problem of the over-all purpose 

of the university and while the answer he suggests is by no means a 
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complete one it is deeply significant. His plea for a new cultural 
syntheses and integration of knowledge is convincingly made, but it is 
accompanied by no suggestion as to the precise character of the intel- 
lectual disciplines through which this synthesis and integration are to 
be achieved or of the ordering principles which will make them pos- 
sible. The essay, however, must be judged within the limits of its 
announced purpose, and so judged it is certainly successful. 

The Unwersity and the Modern World is a more thorough and de- 
tailed work than the Mission of the University. Nash labels his book — 
an essay in criticism which has for its object “ contemporary culture as 
its crisis is revealed in the fate of the university in the Western world ” 
(p. xiil). He prepares the way for an analysis of the needs of the — 
contemporary university by: tracing the rise of the liberal dogma of 
scientific individualism with its basic assumptions that science is pre- 
suppositionless, that it is completely independent of philosophy, and 
that reason is a neutral arbiter between contending opinions. The 
liberal democratic university based on this dogma simply refused to be 
@ university because it rejected any real attempt to.discover and then ~ 
teach a unified conception of life. The assumptions of scientific indi- 
vidualism are no longer tenable for it now must be recognized that 
scientific method is not simply “ getting at the facts.” The Fascist and 
Marxist universities are quite right, therefore, in rejecting the chaos of 
the liberal Weltanschauung, but their alternative of a totalitarian 
straight jacket is infinitely worse. | | 

What is needed is a new orientation of the facts. The democratic 
university, Nash contends, must be willing to accept responsibility for 
the “ creation and teaching of a unified and coherent philosophy,” and 
for the construction of a new frame of reference in terms of which 
scientific knowledge can be ordered and understood (p. 226). The 
“form” of this new frame of reference can be achieved only through 
the “well-night universal recognition that knowledge can only be 
adequately understood in terms of its social origins,” i.e., by a “ soci- 
ology of knowledge” (pp. 230, 232). The ontological reference of the 
new speculum mentis must be derived from a reinterpretation of the 
Judaic-Christian tradition. In conclusion, the ‘ Christian Churches 
need a fellowship of lay theologians or Christian scholars who would 
view it as part of their vocation as a Christian intelligentsia to create a 
Christian world-view within which the conclusions of the specialized 
subjects of the university curriculum could be given their ultimate 
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meaning in terms of a specifically Christian philosophy of man and his 
relation to the historical process” (p. 287). 

There is much in Mr. Nash’s essay that is stimulating. He docu- 
ments his arguments profusely and thereby offers a splendid cross- 
section view of the literature on a number of the more fundamental 
problems connected with the modern university. His analysis of the 
rise and decline of the “ liberal-democratic ” university with its claim 
of teaching presuppositionless knowledge is searching and impressive. 
The materials supplied on the Fascist and Marxist universities will 
prove most helpful to many students of the subject. The annotated 
bibliography is eminently satisfactory. The appeal for a new Chris- 
tian speculum mentis shows a grasp of the basic issues involved in the 
modern intellectual crisis and is made with sincerity and conviction. 

Unfortunately, however, there remain rather extensive grounds for 
dissatisfaction with The University and the Modern World. A more 
thorough acquaintance with easily available sources would have dis- 
_ couraged a number of observations made by the author on the subject 
of Scholasticism and the middle ages, e.g., that “the age (of the 
medieval schoolmen) lived under no sense of God’s dominion ” (p. 64); 
that the medieval scholar believed “ only that which is already known 
ean be learned” (p. 76); that, according to the medieval view, “ physi- 
cal labor was too vulgar an occupation for the intellectual” (p. 68. 
Cf. also pp. 80 and 255) ; and that Scholasticism was “ static ” (p. 231). 

While Nash’s discussion of the “sociology of knowledge” offers 
many interesting insights, few readers, this reviewer suspects, will be 
at all satisfied with his justification of his key position that “ Reason 

. . is not a neutral principle which can be appealed to in favor of 


one rather than another of the competing systems” (p. 115). Nor is 


it entirely acceptable to say that the wisdom that is now needed is to be 
sought in a reinterpretation of the Judaic-Christian tradition merely 
because this tradition has outlasted the fall of many civilizations and 
therefore has a source beyond any of\them (p. 253). It is all very 
well to speak of restoring theology to its place as queen of the sciences 
(p. 291), but surely there is some obligation in these days of unbelief 
to indicate just what sort of “ theology ” is meant and on what grounds 
its claim to supremacy are to be staked. Nash, also, might very well 
have been expected to furnish some sort of definition of just what he 
meant by “ Christian ” and “ Christianity” in the various contexts in 
which he used the terms. These matters are not at all simple; in fact, 
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they constitute the essence of the case for the reintegration of the 
modern university in terms of a new “ Christian” world-view. Thus, 
it may be concluded, The University in the Modern World furnishes 
some very useful materials for the study of an extremely important 
contemporary problem but it fails to offer a completely satisfactory 
explanation or justification of the solution its author proposes. 


Aurrep F. Horkican. 


_ La Filosofia de la Accién. By Juan RoiG GIRONELLA, S. J., Madrid: 
Consejo superior de investigaciénes cientificas, Instituto Filosdfico 
‘Luis Vives,’ Ser. B. N. 2, 1943. Pp. 328. 


Maurice Blondel is undoubtedly one of the most intriguing and most 
interesting personalities in contemporary philosophy. The author de- 
serves thanks for a clear exposition and a penetrating analysis of this 
by far not easily intelligible body of thoughts. He gives a complete 

. list of Blondel’s writings and a bibliography of 170 numbers of works : 
and articles dealing with Blondel. The titles are mostly French, some 
few Italian, German, and Spanish; there is no English title, probably 
not because the author chose to ignore them, but because Blondel has 
not yet attracted greater attention in Anglo-Saxon countries. It is, 
obviously, not possible to summarize a complete system, which gradually 

- evolved since 1893 when Blondel presented his thesis at the Sorbonne, 
within a brief report, nor can one do justice to the critical endeavors 
of the author if the main tenets of the philosophy he studies are not 
perfectly known. It must suffice, therefore, to say that P. Gironella 
divides his subject in five parts: in introduction which describes the 
evolution of Blondel’s system and presents its fundamental categories, a 
chapter on Thought, one on Being and the beings, and, concluding the 
objective report, one on Action. The fifth part contains the authors 
evaluation on the basis as well of immanent criticism as of confrontation 
with certain principles of philosophy and faith. The curious thing 
about Blondel is his profound and sincere faith which combines with 
a type of speculation ending in sometimes rather amazing conclusions. 
But the author fully recognizes the ‘ beauty ’ of Blondelian thought and, 
particularly, the power with which this philosopher has destroyed the 
positions of pantheistic monism, idealism and positivistic scientism. 

It is, perhaps, not advisable that this work be translated because its 
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form may not be quite what one needs. But it might and should serve 
as a basis for independent study of Blondelian philosophy. 


Rupotr ALLERS. 


The Catholic University of America. 


Whole Man, Psychology. By N. Birtiz. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Pub. Co., 1945. xii a. 687 pp. 


The book, the preface tells us, is ‘ intended as a text on philosophical 
psychology for the undergraduate student.’ It, thus, aims at giving to 
the student a ‘philosophical understanding of the ultimate nature of 
man.’ Accordingly, it omits ‘ precise laboratory techniques, statistical 
tables, and mathematical formulae’ and limits the factual report to a 
‘ general survey of the positive findings.’ It is a debatable issue whether 
such an enterprise is correct or not. One might argue that it were 
better to supply to the student first a good knowledge of facts and then 
to lead him on to the philosophical implications and the metaphysics 
back of all this. However, it is probable that the time open for psy- 
chology—or what the author terms the science of the whole man—will 
not allow, generally, for such a more lengthy procedure, desirable though 
it be in principle. If all problems and notions concerning man’s nature 
are to. be treated within one course and one textbook, the question arises 
of the choice to make of facts and of theories. Here, different authors 


will, inevitably, disagree. Particularly, it seems to this reviewer that the 


usual physiological introduction ought to be dropped altogether. No 
student can, from a few pages, gain any halfways adequate knowledge 
of these things which, in truth, pertain much more to a course in biology 
than of psychology. Or, if an author feels that he cannot dispense with 
following the customary way, he ought to be more explicit. Why devote 
so much pages on the nervous system and ignore, e.g., the endocrine 
functions? But, on the whole, it would seem that the study of ‘ the 
whole man’ must be either much more inclusive, and then it cannot be 
contained in one textbook, or that it should be limited to the strictly 
human aspect—and then it becomes doubtful what the student may gain 
from a description of the brain. This reviewer fails to see how the know- 
ledge of man is furthered by the student becoming acquainted with such 
details as the pons Varoli. He has also to object against the way in which 
the problem of ‘ cerebral localization ’ is handled; here the viewpoints of 
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neurophysiology have changed considerably in the last 25 years. Cor- 
respondingly, some of the most important works, older and newer, on 
such questions are missing in the—for the rest quite long—bibliography ; 
Sherrington’s name does not occur, nor Head’s, nor Goldstein’s; in 
other respects too one would have desired some titles to be mentioned: ‘ 
names like Allport (on personality and attitudes), De Laguna or Sapir 
(on speech), ete. That is, these titles would be considered indispensable 
if so extensive a bibliography were of any use in a textbook for under- 
graduates. Many of the books suggested are beyond the comprehension 
of an undergraduate, even if he has carefully studied the textbook and, — 
should he chance to read one of these works, the result will be probably 
utter confusion. To combine scholarly intentions with the simplicity of 
a college textbook is a hopeless enterprise. 

Every teacher in this field will obviously have his own ideas on what 
ought to be included in such a text and what not. Accordingly, there 
is not much sense in pointing out that this or that fact or notion is not 
mentioned. But questions like the one of aphasia and allied troubles, 
phenomena like synaesthesia and others should have found a place. 
More serious seems that in the philosophical part there is no mention- 
ing or discussion of the notion of faculty. Nor should one let the 
student believe that Scholasticism is synonymous with Thomism or 
Aristotelianism; one cannot say that ‘in scholastic terminology the soul 
is the substantial form of the living body,’ since there were many 
writers, indubitably Schoolmen who did not hold this opinion. | 

These are, perhaps, minor defects. They spring, chiefly, from the at- 
tempt to cover within the frame of a textbook too wide a field. A text 
of such intent should be either simpler and shorter, truly elementary; 
or it should be on a much higher level. This reviewer is afraid that the 
book will leave the inquisitive student unsatisfied, and the average mind 
bewildered. The real problem, however,, is not this or any textbook, 
but the curriculum which ought to leave more space for a thorough 
training in philosophy. | 


RupotF ALLERS. 


‘The Catholic University of America. 
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